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Prorowunp and universal disgust is the feeling of 
Paris, at the hideous paroxysm of lawlessness 
which it has undergone. The nature of the visi- 
tation is now clear to everybody: of many factions 
that one which is the most unscrupulous, the fac- 
tion embodied in the single person of Louis Napo- 
leon, has seized the start; and for the moment 
France, surprised and held down, must submit to 
indignity and coercion. There is, indeed, a feeling 
that the coup d’état has saved the country by one 
crisis, from another more formidable and less 
tolerable. The bourgeoisie, the same all over 
Europe, dislikes to look beyond its nose. The fear 
of the Red Republicans and the Socialists—generic 
term for every embodiment of crime and villany— 
has been stimulated to a panic, and traded upon by 
* Reli- 
gion—Family—Property” are cant words inces- 
santly chanted by such men as Dr. Véron and 
Granier de Cassagnac. ‘‘ We have broken the 
meck of 1852” is the cry to catch the middle 
classes—“ 52, the year of universal war, spoliation, 
Massacre, and what not.” 


The workmen in general did not budge in the | 


movement. Bewildered and suspected, uncertain 
for whom or for what to fight, thinking that, 
perhaps universal suffrage might be restored, their 
material and immediate interests pressing on them, 
their republicanism fatigued, though not extinct, 
with past exertions, they suffered the riot of au- 
ity to pass by without their intervention. ‘The 
icades seem to have been raised by agents 

of the coup d'état, or by persons in the easy classes 


@f society.s Such is the general report; and our | 


Own inquiries confirm it. ‘The soldiers, plied with 

ly and donatives, revelled in the sack of the 
streets: they fired at random, and it is now ascer- 
tained that 2700 persons were killed, principally 


‘innocent lookers-on ! 


Tn spite of a success in moral terror, as well as 
Military surprise, the Elysée stands in complete 


m.. Louis Napoleon has already lost his | 


popularity, ‘The people is silent, afraid to express 
Opinion, but keenly alive to the national degrada- 
tion. As the President, recently so bold, rides 

h the streets in a close carriage, escorted by 
& party of Cuirassiers, he is received in dead 
silence: there is no cry of any kind, no hat taken 
off, no sigan. We do not say this from hearsay, 
ut from our own personal observation on the 


At the election Louis Napoleon may have the 

Majority of those who do vote; how could it be 

Twise under the existing pressure? But how 

¢an he found a durable Government? how can it 

in him to “octroyer” a constitution, with 

i for himself universal, for the Chamber 

? His difficulties are already becoming too 
|Tows Eorrion,] 


apparent for confidence in his position or power. 
In the régimes of the Empire, of the Restoration, 


and press laws, and espionage, has been tried and 
found wanting: how can he and De Morny suc- 
ceed in that which has failed the Legitimate 
Charles Dix and Polignac, or Louis Philippe and 
Guizot? Louis Napoleon’s financial difficulties 
are appalling. He must either steal, which would 
be dangerous in the long run; or borrow, which 
would be less dangerous than difficult; or create a 
forced currency of paper money, an attempt which 
would be amusing: fancy assignats by Louis Na- 
poleon to create confidence! Still he will have to 
pay the army, somehow, and to amuse it—with 
civil war, or war not civil, without a genuine Bona- 
parte to lead. He will use himself up in no time. 





His dash at power is the last stage of Bonapartism; 
|to be celebrated in history only for the amount 
| of reckless mischief that he may find time to do. 
| But the elements of resistance lie around, the 
| Reaction is already discerned. His very generals 
| are beginning to dispute the dictatorship among 
| themselves. There are also republican elements 
even in the army, among its captains and sergeants. 

The unfortunate excesses in the provinces, 
although indicative of the general distrust, are not 
| a genuine national insurgency. They are chiefly 
| committed by hungry peasants who attack pro- 
perty; and hesulilivaolian is charged with the 
| spoliation. The real Republicans, unable to resist 
| the usurper, or to controul the useless rioting, keep 
| aloof and hide. Louis Napoleon cannot last, but 
| his victory is the beginning of terrible days for 
| France; and the very process of counter-movement 
will cost her dear. 

Meanwhile, the Absolutist Governments are 
| delighted. At first their organs were in ecstasies, 
| and immoderate in their expression of joy; but a 
| change has come over them: Louis Napoleon is 
| too much of a good thing, and they exonerate their 
| legitimate consciences with faint censure. Our 

own Government does not withold recognition or 
| sympathy : the Marquis of Normanby attended the 
| reception in the Elysée on Monday evening ! 
Louis Napoleon has not been able to assassinate 
| liberty, as certain folks are hoping. Quietists, 
| Diplomatists, and moneyjobbers, are eager, but not 
| keensighted : they never can see through the storm. 
| The real influences of liberty are but beginning to 
| develope themselves. As the true danger to liberty 
|is seen in the conspiracy of Austro-Russian 
| barbarism, so the true alliance against it is seen: 

let the reader mark the concurrence between Louis 

Blanc and Robert John Walker on this point. 
| Proofs of the growing sympathy between England 
| proper and America are daily multiplying in our 
| knowledge, 


| 








‘tives to be drafte 
| Treasury. Would Mr. Cobden like to know the 


| Sharman Crawford balances his account with Sea.” The young party of the Church of 
the men of Rochdale, and prepares to retire. In | demand freedom of developement, and we say, let 
his retirement consistent Radicalism will lose a them have it by all means. Green- 


brave and honest advocate. At the Rochdale | wich is the temple of a Church which has enjoyed 


dinner Mr. Cobden delivered a lecture on flinching, 
He accused the Radicals in the House of Commons 


and of Louis Philippe, compression by bayonets, | with laxity of purpose, and the Radical constituen 


| cies with indifferency in suffering their representa- 
off into the service of the 


| meaning of the fact he so well describes? Is it not 
| want of courage and devotion to principles which 
weakens the Radicals? The Manchester Con- 
| ference, for instance, to which Mr. Cobden adheres 
—does anybody put faith in its programme? Has 
it principles for the triumph of which a party 
can be found to “organize victory”? Without 
faith you have no organization, without an or- 
ganization you carry no measures. There lies the 
reason of Radical impotence—indifferency in the 
mass, produced by want of decision and. active 
courage in the leaders. 

The London merchants, banded to resist the 
yranny of the Treasury and its unjust steward the 
oard of Customs, have faced the Premier by depu- 

tation, and have brought him to reason. Not 
indeed to answer—a Minister never can answer a 
deputation. Frankness is not official. Routine is 
implicated in so many —— what shall we call 
them? The disingenuous, it is said, should have 
long memories ; but most especially a corporate 
disingenuousness never knows how it may commit 
itself unless it refreshes its memory and compares 
notes with all its witnesses. The deputation de- 
manded a renewal of the select committee of last 
ear, and a reform of the Customs’ administration. 
rd John replied with apologies and vague pro- 
mises, and sent away the deputation delighted with 
his courteous manner; but not, we trust, cajoled 
into taking promises for performances. The mer- 
chants do wear an appearance of boldness at present. 

Side by side in the columns of a morning jour- 

nal on Wednesday, were three reports of decidedly 
notable performances of the day before: London 
Church Union reporting to itself at St. Martin’s- 
hall; Roman Catholicism installing itself in state, 
on Croome-hill, Greenwich; and Voluntary Edu- 
cationists conferring at Crosby-hall. Decidedly the 
broadest platform of what are called “Church 
rinciples ” ig afforded by that report of the Union: 
reedom for the Church, and open, manly, high- 
principled action to obtain that freedom: absti- 
nence from political intrigues, and direct assertion 
that beyond the bare legalisation of her legislative 
assemblies the Church will accept nothing from 
the Parliament—in fact, synods being authorized, 
| nothing but the Veto left for Parliament. This is 

definite and practical. 

Closely allied with the High-Church movement 

is that advance of nism which ostentatiously 
| plants its churches here and there, like this new 
.one at Greenwich dedicated to ‘Our Lady of the 
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an unheard of freedom of developement, and what 
is it now? Dependent for its vitality on outlying 
‘stations, and prisoner in its own capital to the 
troops of France. Will the London Union reflect 


that no healthy freedom of ccied by the for the 
Church is possible, unaccompanied by the freedom 
‘of humanity. 

The antipodes of St. Martin’s-hall are they who 
assembled at Crosby-hall—small descendants of 
the great Puritans of another ’48. Will these 
estimable persons reflect also, that in practice 
“« voluntary” education too often ends in being 
tvoluntary ignorance. Stern Protestants stand 
up for their “denominations,” as earnestly as the 
Church of the London Union stands up for “ her 
own children ” ; rendering national education im- 
possible and national ignorance still very possible 
and actwal. Why will not each meet on the 
common ground of secular instruction, and each 
separate again for the purpose of religious edu- 
cation? 

Expansive substances seem warring on the hu- 
man race just now, or the human race is getting 
too confident of its mastery over dangerous agen- 
cies. Last week, gunpowder was the manslayer ; 
this week, steam, gas, and ose are the fatal 
agents. A boiler at Footscray explodes, nobody 
knows why—but why does nobody know? At 
Liverpool, a young man enters a room with a light, 
sees a blue flame for a moment, and instantly the 
house is shaken to pieces by an explosion. At the 
‘village of Woodthorpe, two miles or so from Shef- 
-field, there is a coal-pit. One of the avenues of 
the pit was known to be “ surcharged with in- 
‘flammable gas”; nevertheless, with an exposed 
light, a youth went down the avenue : result, youth 
himself “‘ burned to ashes,” and two others killed. 
‘Cause, pit ventilated by one shaft instead of two. 
"This manslaughter is set down as a “ colliery acci- 
dent,” of course ! 

But more striking explosions of a moral kind are 
tthose in Ireland—the disclosure of the connexion 
‘between the Lord-Lieutenant and a Dublin news- 
paper; the resuscitation of Orangeism; and the 
‘resurrection of Ribandism. ‘he story of Lord 
‘Clarendon’s subsitiizing a journal is old, but the 
fact is confirmed by the trial in the Court of 
‘Queea’s Bench. Lord Clarendon’s share in the 
rmatter is indicative of laxity and a certain “ green” 
‘reliance. on newspaper pufling for the maintenance 
‘of “law and order,” rather than for any baser 
purpose. ‘The trait does not indicate much 
wapncity for vigorous government. Orangeism is 
‘tdkimg the mild form of a benefit organization. 
Ribandism displays itself as fiercely as ever in 
midday murder: Mr. ‘Thomas Douglas Bateson is 
:assaulted in the highway, and beaten to death ; not 
:a soul interfering to rescue him, or to capture the 
maurderers—Ribandmen summoned to the work 
hom a distance. Districts are “ proclaimed” 
urder the Coercion Act as disturbed; and the 
Nerthern Whig speaks of Ribandism as extensive. 

So commences the winter in Ireland ! 





THE BONAPARTIST REVOLUTION. 
* SOCIETY IS SAVED.” 

“Paris is perfectly tranquil,” was the laconic an- 
rnouncement of the telegraph on Saturday morning. 
But how was Paris brought into a state of tran- 
quillity? ‘The answer is short and terrible—by the 
_massacre of 2700 persons, hundreds of whom were 
shot in-celd blood in the Champ de Mars, on Friday 
night. 

Thine fitful proceedings of Wednesday were suc- 
ceeded ‘by a bloody conflict on the following day. 
Detemmined to strike terror into all his opponents, 
M. Bonaparte suffered the hot-headed youth of Paris 
to raige some barricades, in order that he might have 

a pretest for the use of his cannon and bayonets. 
And on Thursday about mid-day, in so public a place 
as the Porte St. Denis, a large barri was raised, 
defended on ‘the flanks and in the rear by similar 
structures. Very few men were engaged in the work. 
and a vast concourse looked on. Not a soldier was 
in sight, not a policeman visible, Suddenly, up came 
a vast body of troops sweeping the streets, sup- 
ported by cavalry and artillery, under the com- 
mand of General Carrelet. ow long they were 
engaged in storming this barricade it is impos- 
sible to say, for the accounts are derived from the 
French Police, and are therefore untrustworthy ; but 
we have the grim fact before us that the barricade 
was taken, and those of its defenders who were not 

: shot or bayoneted in the hem carried away and 
massacred in cold blood in the Champ de Mars. 
Similar tragedies were acted on other points: in the 
Boulevard Poissoniére, at the Porte St. Martin, in 
the Rue Rambuteau, and the Boulevard Bonne Nou- 
‘velle, There was hot resistance; there were great 
hopes at the Elysée that the real men of the barri- 





cades would turn out; but St. Antoine would not 
move; St. Marceau was quiet; Montmartre was 
vokingly calm; the old fighting grounds were un- 
isputed, and the disappointed pretorians marched 
and down with horse and foot and met no foe. 
used by a workman has become famous, 
“there was nothing to fight about.”” 
No one can com of the slaughter at the barri- 
. If men e arms, they must run all risks, 
and the last men to regret would be the victims 
themselves. But there were other slaughters, 
not at barricades, perpetrated by the troops. They 
were of this kind. In the Rue Poissoniére, a 
small body of persons were walking along the 
trottoir, when up marched a regiment of infantry. 
The commanding officer perceived in the crowd 
aman whom he declared had been defending a bar- 
ricade. Instantly the supposed “ insurgent” was 
arrested. His companions cried Vive la Iépublique ! 
and without a moment’s warning the soldiers fired 
on the people, killing upwards of thirty on the 
spot. Detachments scoured the streets, capturing 
isolated, weakly built, weakly defended barricades, 
and replying to every shot from the houses by tre- 
mendous discharges of musketry, and sometimes of 
cannon. Imagine the consternation of respectable 
Paris when it learned that the Maison d'Orée, the 
Café de Paris, the Café Tortoni, and a large tailoring 
establishment, together with several other houses, 
had been smashed in with musketry and cannon 
balls. Cuirassiers rode in among the crowds on the 
pavement, and lancers used their weapons without 
ceremony. The slaughter was immense, both of the 
resisting and unresisting. In the evening the Minis- 
ter of War issued the following audacious proclama- 
tion to the army. 

“* Soldiers !—You have to-day accomplished a great act 
of your military life. You have preserved the country 
from anarchy and pillage, and sared the Republic. You 
have shown yourselves what you will always be—brave, 
devoted, and indefatigable. France admires you, and 
thanks you. The President of the Republic will never 
forget your devotedness. Victory could not be doubtful; 
the true people, ali honest men, are with you. In all the 
garrisons of France your companions in arms are proud 
of you, and will, when called on, follow your example. 

“A, DE SAINT-ARNAUD.” 


To the civilians came a proclamation signed De 
Maupas, 

‘The emeute is suppressed. Our enemies are hence- 
forth powerless to raise barricades. Nevertheless, the 
excitement to revolt continues. Ardent demagogues 
mix with the croups to excite to agitation and circulate 
false news, The Montagnard ex-representatives turn to 
account the last remnants of their old prestige to lead 
the people with them. Furnished lodging-houses, cafés, 
and suspected houses become the receptacle of conspi- 
rators and insurgents. Arms, ammunition, and incen- 
diary writings are concealed there. All the causes of 
agitation must be suppressed by practising on a large 
scale a system of search and arrests. It is the means of 
restoring to the capital that peace and tranquillity which 
a handful of factious men have sought to take from it. 
You have all done your duty with so much devotedness 
and courage that I doubt not but that, in order to fulfil 


this new and important mission, you will display all the 
vigilance and energy which are called for by circum- 
stances, De Mavupas.” 


But it was on this night also that M. Bonaparte 
received the following letter, to which he returned a 
cold and evasive reply. 

“My pear Nepuew,—French blood is flowing; stop 
it by serious appeal to the people. Your sentiments are 
badly understood. The second proclamation, in which 
you talk of plebiscité, is badly received by the people, 
who do not consider it the réestablishment of the right 
of suffrage. Liberty is without guarantee if an Assembly 
does not suit the constitution of the Republic. The 
army has the upper hand. It is the moment to complete 
the material victory by a moral victory; and what the 
Government cannot do when it is beaten it ought fre- 
quently to do when it is victorious. After having beaten 
the ancient parties, restore the people; proclaim that 
universal suffrage, sincere, unshackled, acting in accord- 
ance with the greatest liberty, will nominate the Pre- 
sident and a Constituent Assembly, to save and restore 
the Republic. It isin the name of the memory of m 
brother, and partaking his horror of civil war, that i 
write to you. Believe in my old experience; think that 
France, Europe, and posterity will well judge you. 

“Your affectionate uncle, JEROME BonaPante,” 

The next morning the fighting was renewed ; but 
the only barricade of importance which was defended 
was in the Rue Rochechouart, and that was taken 
without much difficulty, All day long, however, the 
cavalry careered through the streets, and occupied 
the strong positions. What took place in the way of 
shooting down the people we know not. But there 
must have been great butchery somewhere, or up- 
wards of 2000 could not have been slain. Saturday 
passed off, as far as Paris was concerned, “ tran- 
quilly” ; but it was the tranquillity of death, The 
streets were full of spectators. 


The Moniteur published the following decree of the 
President of the Republic, on the 7th, restoring the 
ancient church of Ste. Geneviéve to the Roman Ca- 
tholic worship, conformably to the intention of its 
founder :— 

“Inthe name of the French People, the President 


of the Republic, on the report of the Minister of Publi 
Instruction, 
se considered the law of the 4th—10th of April, 


1791. 
“ H ; 
Dd aving considered the decree of the 20th of Febuary, 


“ Having considered the ordonnance of 
August, 1830, “7 

* Decrees :— 

“Art. 1.—The ancient church of Ste. Geneviaye is 
restored to public worship, conformably to the intention 
of its founder, under the invocation of Ste. Genevidve the 
patron of Paris. 

‘“* Measures shall be taken at a later period, tor 
late the permanent exercise of the Catholic Worship iy 
that church. 

“* Art. 2.—The ordonnance of the 26th of August, 189 
is revoked. oe 

“ Art. 3.—The Minister of Public Instruction and of 
Religious worship and the Minister of Public Works ar 
charged, each as far as concerns him, with the execution 
of the present decree, which shall be inserted in the 
Bulletin des lois. . 

* Lovis NapoLzon Bonar 
* Paris, December 6. — 
** The Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, 
“HH. Forrovt,” 


Does the uninitiated reader recognize the sting of 
this affectedly formal decree? The church of Ste, 
Genevitve is—we beg pardon, was—the Pantheon 
where the ashes of the heroes of France, whose laurels 
were not won with the sword, were deposed bya 
grateful country. The Pantheon, wherein the dust 
of Voltaire and Rousseau and Mirabeau reposes, ig 
henceforth sacred to the Pope and the Inquisition, 

On the same day the Constituttonnel, with an 
effrontery only equalled by its master, wrote, “ This 
is the first time for more than fifty years that the 
country understands its true interests.’’ The next 
day appeared that document, surpassing the brutal 
gasconnades of the Constitutionne/ in impudence, and 
containing the immense phrase we have used as the 
sub-title to this narrative. 


‘« Frenchmen,—Disturbances have disappeared. What 
ever be the decision of the people, society 1s saved, 

“The first part of my task is accomplished. 

“The appeal to the nation to terminate the struggles 
of parties occasioned, I knew, no serious risk to public 
tranquillity. 

‘* Why should the people rise against me? 

“If 1 have not your confidence, if your ideas are 
changed, there is no necessity to shed precious blood; 
you have only to deposit in the urn a contrary vote, 

‘**T always respect the decision of the nation ; but, till 
the nation has spoken, I shall not hesitate at any sacri- 
fice to b. file the attempts of the factious. 

‘The task, besides, is now become easy. On one 
hand, it has been seen how mad it was to contend against 
an army united and disciplined, animated by honour and 
patriotism; on the other, the tranquil attitude of the 
people of Paris, the reprobation with which they stig- 
matized the insurrection, show for whom the capital 
pronounced. 

‘*In the populous quarters where formerly the insur- 
rection recruited itself so quickly among the workmen 
easy of seduction, anarchy now encountered only the 
greatest repugnance for its detestable excitements. 

‘* Thanks for such a change is due to the intelligent 
and patriotic population of Paris. Let them be convinced 
more and more that my only ambition is to secure the 
repose and prosperity of France. Let the people of Paris 
continue to aid the authorities, and the country will soon 
be able to perform in calmness the solemn act which is 
to inaugurate a new era for the Republic.” : 

The proper comment on the above is to be found in 
the Moniteur of the same day :— 

‘* The departments of the Herault and the Gard in 
state of siege. The Fifth Legion of the National Guard 
of Paris is dissolved and disarmed.” 

THE DEPARTMENTS, 

Nearly all France is by this time in a state of 
siege. Onso many points has resistance been mi 
with more or less determination that quite sufficient 
pretext has been given to the ruling military faction 
to assume all the powers of the state. Numbers of 
departments have been lumped together, and extra 
ordinary commissioners set over them, with almost 
unlimited powers—men like M. Carlier, in whose 
hands will be the control of the coming farce of an 
election. Isolated and separate riots quelled ot 
gendarmerie and National ae have occurred 
over France, but no serious movement except per 
haps in the South, It is impossible, however, t 
arrive at the truth. Immense agitation prevails, an 
the fact is that one-fourth of France has been placed in 
a state of siege. How far we can accept the — 
as correct we know not, It is from the doub 
journal the Pays, edited by La Guerronictre, who 
wrote the flattering portrait of M. Bonaparte. 

“« Jacquerie has raised its flag. Bands of assassins 
traverse the country, march on towns, invade private 
houses, pillage, burn, kill, leaving everywhere on their 
passage abominable crimes, which bring us back to 
days of barbarism. It is not fanaticism such as too often 
reveals itself in party strife—it is cannibalism gong 
beyond the supposition of the most hardy imagination. 

To meet such a state of things the organ of M. de 
Lamartine proposes—- t 

“ Let this social war be combatted by a federation of 
the whole country—Republicans, Legitimists, Orleanists, 
proprietors, capitalists, tradesmen, farmers, workmeD, 
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- inate, and burn, while invoking Vengeance, Hatred, 


ir, those infernal gods of demagogueism. Let 
us aon ond preserve prod invoking Law and Jus- 
tice, those gods of a democracy which desires to keep 
from stains, and of a people who would not perish. 

The Constitutionnel says the Basses Alpes is in the 

wer of the “ Socialists ’’—but this is police news, 
and the nickname is a police nickname adopted by 
the English organs of the French Police. 

NATURE OF THE CONFLICT. 

“JI cannot now give you much account of the 
awful scenes that happened here yesterday. I 
narrowly escaped being shot in the street, as 
many were; and having entered my hotel on the 
Boulevards, which were filled with thousands of 
troops, a sudden discharge of musketry took place 
along the whole line—volley after volley; not a 
house, scarcely a window, was spared, whether con- 
taining combatants or not. Before I could rush 
from my room musket balls entered by the window, 
from which I had retreated but a step or two. In 
another room was a Russian family; the brother, a 
fine young man, and his sister were both struck by | 
balls while hastening from the room with their 
mother. ‘The lady had her hand shattered, the | 
brother was shot in the chest. I have seldom felt 
amore intense pleasure in my profession than in 
being able to give immediate assistance to these 

persons, for which otherwise they must have 
waited many hours. They displayed a beautiful and 
generous devotion, each begging me to attend first 
tothe other. There is a house opposite ours that is 
breached by cannon shot fired into it at a few feet 
distance. The loss of life, which will never be 
ublished, must have been awful. With character- 
istic peculiarity, after the troops had performed their 
unworthy task, the military surgeons, at night, went 
from house to house to see after the wounded. One 
of them told me he had just seen sixty dead and 
eighty wounded in our immediate neighbourhood. 
The greater part of the injured are non-combatants, | 
suddenly surprised in the streets or struck down, 
unsuspecting danger, in their own homes. Such 
seenes-—fit enough perhaps for the storming of an 
Arab town—with an indiscriminate attack on un- 
resisting houses, were never before known, even in | 
Paris,” 

The following is an extract from a private letter, | 
dated Paris, December 8, 1851 :— 

“One of our female servants is marricd to a non- 
commissioned officer in one of the regiments of civic 
troops which are employed more especially in the 
arrests and executions now going on, We learn from 
her that her husband was engaged with his company 
the entire day yesterday in making arrests. He does 
not know how many hundred were lodged by his 
company in the prisons. He says they are ordered 
out to the Champs de Mars to-day to shoot a number 
—teported to be 156—of those condemned by the 
court-martial. From the language used by the wife 
we infer that the soldiers, at least of that regiment, 
notwithstanding their enormous extra pay, are tho- 
toughly disgusted with their work. All the usual 
vocabulary of abusive epithets is showered on the 
President, such as brigand, scclcrat, &e. 

“ After I despatched my packet last evening a 
friend called who ought to be well informed, and 
assured me that a list of suspected persons has been 
made which includes all the English in Paris who 
aresupposed to have any engagement in connection 
with the press, and especially with the newspapers, 
and that a person who saw that list affirmed that my 
Bame is on it. It is said to be decided to order any 
one to quit France who is suspected of writing 
articles or letters hostile to the Government. An- 
other friend called last evening, who is the chief 
udge of one of the high tribunals, and also a mem- 

of the soi-disant ‘ Consultative Council,’ to whom 
Imentioned what I heard about the suspected list, 
but did not allude to my own name being on it. He 
replied that he had not any knowledge of such a list, 
t that in the present state of things it was very 
bable, and that he conceived such a measure to be 
tated by motives of wise precaution and prudence ; 
that it gives France trouble enough to manage her 
own affairs without being embarrassed by the med- 

of foreign journals. 

“As I think there is danger even in sending 
letters through the bureau of your correspondent, 
and as letters addressed to the Times (not proceeding 

the usual correspondent) would (as I am as- 
sured) be opened at the Post-office, I think it best to 
inclose this to a friend, who will forward it. 

“We are now literally living under the reign of | 

- Not one word that appears in the French | 
$ can be relied on, Indeed, it may be in 
general taken to be false.”’ 

We give the above on the authority of the Times. | 

© words of ours can add force to these. 

Inconfirmation of this rumour, we find the follow- 

sentence in a proclamation signed De Maupas :— 

ithe causes of agitation must be suppressed by 

Practising on a large scale a system of search and 
atrests.”” 











Suchet d’Albufera found his name in the list of the 





all identified in this supreme interest. They pillage, | 


Consultative Commission. Like Léon Faucher, he | 
was enraged, and wrote to M. Bonaparte a stinging 
letter to this effect :—‘ Sir,—Your uncle gave me an 
honourable name ; what right have you to tarnish it 
by placing it on your Consultative Commission >” 
Afterwards he went to M, de Morny, for the purpose 
of protesting. On his expressing his indignation, 
M. de Morny, the new Minister of the Interior, 
plainly told him “they wanted his name to 





| newspapers would publish it. 


| which cannot exceed the time during which they may 


| subjected to military discipline and subordination to- 
| wards their chiefs and keepers, whether civil or military, 





make use of in his department.’”” M. Suchet d’Al- 
bufera then said that he would announce in the news- 
papers that he had not accepted the nomination; 
upon which M. de Morny said that none of the 
“Then,” said M. 
d’Albufera, “ I shall write fifty letters to my consti- 
tuents in the department.” * You may save yourself 
the trouble,” retorted M. de Morny; “ for not one 
of them will reach them,”’ This is but one of several 
similar cases. The members protest, but the Go- 
vernment insists on keeping in the names, in order 
that the departments may be deceiued. 

The coolness of M. de Morny is astounding. Indeed 
nothing daunts the Elysée in the way of moral resis- 
tance. There are Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who frequent the Saloons of the usurper. On Mon- 
day night, when the blood in the streets had not 
dried up, and the echoes of the musketry in the 
Champ de Mars hardly died away, the first public 
reception took place at the Palace of the Elysée, 
since the coup d'état. It was crowded to excess, 
and it was found necessary to throw open ad- 
ditional rooms for the reception of the company. 
As may be conceived, there was an extraordinary 
number of officers of all ranks. ‘The members 
of the corps diplomatique were also in great num- 
bers,and there were many present who, only three 
days ago, were among the loudest in condemning 
the coup d'état. There was a considerable number of 
ladies, and among them a good many of our country- 
women ! 

‘* ORDER.” 





Thiers has been set at liberty, and escorted out of | 
the country. The generals are still detained at Ham. 
Arrests have followed each other in rapid succession | 
during the past week; and on ‘Tuesday the Moniteur 
contained a decree signed by M. Bonaparte, and | 
countersigned by the supple De Morny. It is quite 
sufficient of itself to stamp the characters of master 
and man with infamy. 


“The President of the Republic, on the proposition of 
the Minister of the Interior—considering that France has 
need of order, Jabour, and security; that for too many 
years society has been profoundly disquieted and troubled 
by the machinations of anarchy, and by the insurrectional 
attempts of the members of secret societies, and 
liberated convicts, always ready to become instruments 
of disorder ; considering that, by their constant habits 
of revolt against all laws, this class of men not only com- 
promise tranquillity, labour, and public order, but 
authorise unjust attacks and deplorable calumnies on the 
sound part of the working population of Paris and Lyons ; 
considering that existing laws are insufficient, and that 
it is necessary to make modifications in them, whilst 
conciliating the duties of humanity with the interest of 
general security, decrees :-— 

* Art. 1. Any individual placed under the surveillance 
of the police who shall be proved guilty of the offence of 
rupture de ban may be transported, as a measure of 
general safety, to a penitentiary colony at Cayenne, or 
in Algeria. The duration of the transportation shall be 
five years at least, and not exceed ten. 

** Art. 2. The same measure shall be applicable to in- 
dividuals proved to have formed part of a secret society. 

** Art. 3. The fact of being placed under the surveil- 
lance of the police shall, for the future, give the Govern- 
ment the right of determining the place in which the 
condemned must reside after undergoing his punishment. 
The Administration shall determine the formalities for 
proving the continued presence of the condemned in the 
place of his residence. 

“* Art. 4. Residence at Paris and in the banlieue is in- 
terdicted to allindividuals placed under the surveillance 
of the police. 

** Art. 5. The individuals designated by the preceding 
article shall be obliged to quit Paris and its banlicue 
within ten days from the promulgation of the present 
decree, unless they shall have obtained permission to 
remain, from the administration. There shall be de- 
livered to those who may demand it a fewille de route et 
de secours, which shall fix their route to their place of 
birth, or that which they may have designated. 

* Art. 6. In case of violation of the measures prescribed 
by Articles 4 and 5 of the present decree, offenders may 
be transported, as a measure of general safety, to a peni- 
tentiary colony at Cayenne, or in Algeria. 

‘** Art. 7. Persons transported in virtue of the present 
decree shall be subjected to labour in the penitentiary 
establishment; they shall be deprived of their civil and 
political rights; they shall be subjected to military ju- 
risdiction ; the military laws shall be applicable to them. 
However, in case of evasion from the establishment, 
the transported shall be condemned to imprisonment, 


then have to remain in transportatiun. They shall be 





during the period of imprisonment. 

* Art. 8. Regulations of the Executive Government 
shall settle the organization of these penitentiary 
colonies, 


| Crown of an Empire cannot hide or efface. 


“ Art. 9..The Ministers of the Interior and of War 
are charged, each in what concerns him, with the execu- 
tion of the present decree. 

«Done at Paris, at the Elysée National, the Council 
of Ministers being heard, the 8th of December. 

“ Louis NaroLeon BONAPARTE. 
“ A. De Morny, Ministerof the Interior.” 


And now, reader, that you have read that docu- 
ment, you will be in a proper frame of mind to 
appreciate the fact that tebalete arrangements have 
been made for taking the vote on the 20th instant: 
positively elaborate arrangements to secure the in- 
tegrity of the ballot-box and protect the right of 
voting. And this has been done while the Bona- 
partist faction are in possession of all civil and mili- 
tary power in France. Immense farce with a horrible 
tragedy beneath it! The portrait of this régime of 
the sabre and the bullet is well described by the 
Morning Chronicle of Thursday. 


‘* We have a wholesale incarceration of nearly 200 na- 
tional representatives, snatched from the midst of Eu- 
rope’s politest capital, without the shadow of a crime 
alleged, further than that of an obstructive policy in the 
Legislative Assembly of the nation—we say without an 
accusation ; for, if the alleged plot against the President 
and the asserted tampering with the army are true, wh 
are not the victims brought to trial, and why is M. 
Thiers already released? Every independent newspaper 
is stopped or intimidated—every possibility of telling or 
learning the truth is most successfully blocked up against 
the inquiries of eager millions. The mails, the frontiers, 
the army, the executive—all are secured, manipulated, 
and directed with the blind energy of a machine. Opi- 
nion and consent are asked at the sword’s point—appeal 
is answered by the mitraille—remonstrance acknow- 
ledged by monster mortars—and resistance, or even re- 
pining, confronted by some five hundred thousand bayo- 
nets. And, as though the present régime were desirous 
to reproduce every historical detail of past despotisms, it 
is plainly intimated that Cayenne, as in the days of Robes- 
pierre, and Algeria, with ‘its novelty of horrors, await 
those who shall combine for the secret utterance of 
thoughts and hopes which can no longer be openly 
avowed. So it is—at this very moment Louis Napoleon 
rules, and has secured submission by the identical acts or 
menaces which history has selected as the foulest biots 
of the Greek democracies, of the Roman Republic in 
the worst days of its civic furies, of the sanguinary 
Italian States—nay of France itself, in the successive 
tyrannies of Louis XIV., of the Convention, and of the 
Empire. It has been reserved for France to see com- 
bined all these invasions of human rights in the policy 
of a single week.” 


But the Constitutionnel impudently dogmatises as 
follows, 

“France as a civilized nation has just raised herself in 
the eyes of Europe. The troops of France are now as 
vigorous as they are disciplined. The public feeling has 
just devoted itself to the defence of family ties, and pro- 
perty and the protection of order and of labour. France 
has just done justice on the coalitions against public 
prosperity and personal ambitions.” 


Among minor acts following the reéstablishment 
of order, is the sop to the Legitimists and priest 
party—the restoration of the Pantheon to Roman 
Catholic purposes in accordance with the wishes of 
‘*the pious founder,”’ said pious founder being none 
other than mephitic Louis XV. of “scarlet du Barry”’ 
memory. 

The Times said all the English journals had de- 
nounced the coup d’état with *‘one base exception.” 
During the week there have been four English jour- 
nals contending for the honour of being the allies of the 
Cossacks ! 


THE “TIMES” ON LOVIS NAPOLEON. 


On the 13th of November, 1850, Louis Napoleon de- 
clared in his Message to the National Assembly of France 
that “he considered as great criminals those who by 
personal ambition compromised the small amount of 
stability secured by the Constitution; that such was his 
profound conviction, which had never been shaken ; that 
the invariable rule of his political life would be, under 
all circumstances, to do his duty, and nothing but his 
duty ; that every one, except himself, was at bert to 
seek to hasten the revision of the fundamental law; 
that if the Constitution contained defects and dangers, 
the Assembly was competent to expose them to the: eyes 
of the country; but that he alone, bound by his oath, 
restrained himse!f within the strict limits traced by that 
act; that whatever the future solution of affairs was to 
be, it was essential to provide against it, so that passion, 
surprise, and violence should never decide the fate of a 
great nation; that the first duty of authorities was to 
inspire the people with veneration for the law, by never 
deviating from it themselves ; and that his anxiety was 
not, he assured the Assembly, to know who would govern 
France in 1852, but to employ the time at his disposal 
so that the transition, whatever it might be, should be 
effected without agitation or disturbance ;” for, said he, 
‘the noblest object, and that most worthy of an exalted 
mind, is not to seek, when in power, how to perpetuate 
it, but to labour incessantly to fortify, for the benefit of 
all, those principles of authority and morality which defy 
the passions of mankind and the instability of laws.” 

We still remember the joy and confidence with which 
these words were received by the Assembly and the French 
nation—these words which must now strike their self- 
convicted author in the midst of his sanguinary triumph, 
and leave a stigma on his truth and honour which the 


Never was “ the fate of a great nation” more effectually 
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by and dishonesty. e army, 
stung by allusions to its former defeats, and inflamed by 
more vulgar stimulants to its passions, was first set upon 
oo Sdiesies tuaciy the oe 1 At 
people. 
that offered the least show of alctanes to acts which 
overturned the Constitution and threatened to annihilate 
every trace of public li » were confounded in one 
common ption with Socialists and anarchists, 
and swept off by grape-shot on the Boulevards, or by the 
military executions which instantly followed in the 
Champ de Mars. Every sign of that popular enthusiasm 
which commonly marks the commencement and the close 
of the — of Princes was wanting ; but it was com- 
sated by the overbearing arrogance of an army con- 
dent of victory over the civil power. We learn, from 
the numerous accounts which have reached us, that the 
aspect of this army was not that of troops engaged in the 
painful duty of repressing disturbances amongst their 
fellow-citizens, but of men pursuing their enemies to the 
death, without quarter or forbearance, in the heart of 
a conquered city. It will never be known at what cost 
of life to the citizens of Paris Louis Napoleon found 
himself master-of the Government on the evening of the 
4th of December ; but from the comparatively small loss 
on the side of the army it is evident that the resistance 
was at no time comparable to that of the insurgents in 
June, 1848; and that every means were taken which 
the improved science of street warfare, and the pitiless 
commands of the African generals could suggest, to strike 
with the whole force of an armed hand on the heads of 
the people. The army, to use a significant expression, 
did its worst, Such an opportunity of exterminating the 
Red faction in Paris had long been sought for by the 
principal generals, and this lesson of terror is the inau- 
guration of Louis Napoleon’s absolute power. Speaking 
within the limits of historical truth, and upon the evi- 
dence of many eyewitnesses of these events, we affirm 
that the bloody and treacherous deeds of the 4th of De- 
cember will be remembered with horror in the annals 
even of that city which witnessed the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew and the Reign of Terror.” 


We need only print the following. It is from the 
Wednesday letter of the Paris correspondent of the 
Chronicle :— 

‘‘T am assured that the coup d’état effected by the 
President of the Republic, has filled the representatives 
of the Absolutist Powers of Europe with joy, and that 
all the representatives of the Northern Powers have 
already intimated to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as 
well as to Louis Napoleon himself, their full approbation 
of the course pursued On Monday evening, not one of 
the Ministers of the Northern Powers was absent.” 


The Vienna Correspondent of the Times, only to be 
relied on when his facts tell against himself, furnishes 
additional evidence of this conspiracy. 

“ Many who are wellwishers to the President, do not 
scruple to assert that the coup état was long since ar- 
ranged between that high functionary and the represen- 
tatives of the Northern Powers; although, as a matter 
of course, the exact moment at which it was to take 
place was to depend-on circumstances. It is deserving 
of mention that early in the morning of the 3rd—the day 
on which the Paris occurrences became known here—the 
Vienna garrison was suddenly put on the alert by order 
ofthe Emperor. The whole of the troops appeared under 
arms at the appointed place within half an hour, and 
were rewarded for their promptitude by three days’ extra 
pay.” 

The Times of Monday in the week published a 
rumour that the Prince de Joinville and the Duc 
D’Aumale had set out for Franee. It has not been 
denied. From Berlin correspondence we learn that 
the Count de Chambord was bestirring himself, 
and the old agent, the Duke de Blacas, put in re- 
quisition. Where is France that she does not 
dispose of all these pretenders? Where? Let the 
votes of the army tell. 

The Patrie publishes the following votes of the 
army :— 

Number of votes. .csccsecssescccccecese e000, 209 
Votes for Louis Napoleon.......+.+ 61,456 
Aguinet.ccccccccccccccccccesccces S140 
Abstained .eccccccccsecccccccccccs St 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


In the Continental Notes of our number of the 
15th ultimo, we mentioned that Nicholas, taking into 
consideration the services rendered by M, Léon Faucher 
to the cause of order, had restored. to his brother-in- 
law, M. Wolowski, a French representative, the 
value of his landed property situated in Poland ; an 
assertion, against which the latter has protested in 
several French papers, declaring that his sister 
—— Faucher) had a 1 y left her by her 
ather, which was mo: upon a confiscated 
landed property, but which she at last, after sixteen 
years of reclamation, recovered, and which gave rise 
to the false rumour. In spite of this protest, how- 
ever, the Parisian correspondent of the Berlin 
National Zei writes:—I can vouch that the 
Russian Emperor, already several months ago, ordered 
that the sum derived from the sale of the confiscated 
property be restord to M. Wolowski’s sister; at the 
same time referring to the policy of M. Faucher, by 
which he so won the approbation of the autocrat.” 

An order, characteristic of the Russian police con- 
cerning the railroad travellers, has lately been issued 


in virtue of which every inhabitant of a place situated 
near the Petersburgo-Muscovian line, wishing to 
travel by it, is obliged to produce a certificate at the 
railway-office, declaring no cause or impediment why 
he should not travel; every functionary, an autho- 
rization his superior; and foreigners, their 
legalized passports, The name of every traveller is 
inscribed in a separate register, and with it the spe- 
cification of the document ted. The officers 
moa for such verification are paid out of the 
ilroad funds. 

General Kempen, governor of Vienna, has issued 
a —— to the inhabitants to the effect that, 
whereas it has become manifest by the arrests and 
domiciliary visits made recently, that a large quantity 
of seditious and revolutionary matter has been 
printed and got into circulation here, it has been 
judged necessary to enforce anew some of the con- 
ditions of the state of siege, founded upon the 
proclamations of November, 1848. All persons, 
therefore, from the date of the proclamation (December 
8), whether Austrian citizens by birth or foreign resi- 
dents, who shall be found in possession of these in- 
cendiary writings or prints, will expose themselves to 
the rigour of the law—that is to say, to a “ Kriegs- 
rechtliche Behandlung,’’ which means military for- 
tress arrest for a term of months or years, according 
as the circumstance may be more or less aggravating. 
The like punishment will overtake those who omit 
to give notice to the civil or military authorities of 
their having seen such documents or placards. The 
Government is on the alert, and is resolved not to 
be found sleeping a second time, should the people of 
Vienna take it into their wise heads to conspire and 
fraternise with the democrats of France. To try the 
soldiers, the Emperor yesterday morning gave orders 
for the alarm to be beaten, and the whole garrison 
called out. In half an hour they were all at their 
posts on the glacis, and his Majesty rode down the 
line. To mark his approbation of their conduct, the 
Emperor has published an order of the day, permitting 
each man to enjoy double pay for three days. 

The Ministeral Austrian Correspondenz of the 5th 
instant states that the Military Governor of Vienna has 
addressed a circular to all the newspaper editors of 
the capital, informing them that for the future they 
will not be allowed to mention any arrests which 
take place, or to publish the names of the persons so 
arrested, because it has been proved that such pub- 
lication interferes with the judicial proceedings. A 
similar circular has been addressed to the provincial 
newspapers, 


Lord Palmerston’s organ the Post, contains the 
following sentence ina letter purporting to be from 
Vienna, dated December 3. Does the gentleman who 
penned it think all the world is either blind, or in 
the Russo-Austrian interest ? 


“ In spite of all that has been said and written on the 
rplexed subject of Austrian finance, in spite of the 
act that silver stands at a premium of twenty-eight per 
cent. over the National Bank notes, there are not wanting 
those who consider the panic prevailing among the 
holders of Austrian paper to be chegether groundless !”’ 


The significant italics are not of our making. Ex- 
changes governed by the police are —_ not 
“grounds” fora panic. Who but stupid merchants 
and brokers, and nine-tenths of civilized Europe, ever 
thought they were? 


The following facts can, perhaps, hardly be equalled 
in the annals of tyranny :—Six thousand families have 
been banished from their trades, and friends, and homes, 
in different parts of Austria, and compelled to return to 
their birthplace, under the surveillance of the police. All 
foreign newspapers have been forbidden in Hungary. 
No passports of any kind, or on any pretence, are granted 
to A seme se for Hungary. Some time ago an order was 
published forbidding any newspaper to refer to the move- 
ments of any of the Imperial family without authority. 
Hitherto, as they did not particularly interest anybody, 
the unlucky journalists have contrived to escape pretty 
well; but a few days since the editor of the Soldier’s 
Friend was brought up before the military governor 
of Breslau, Baron Kempfer, and by him solemnly repri- 
manded for having “ dared to publish an article too 
eulogistic respecting the Emperor’s journey to Galicia.” 
The imperial family, observed the Baron, with singular 
naiveté, do not require the praise of newspaper writers. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that the Earl of West- 
moreland, our ambassador at Vienna, has cancelled the 
lease of his hotel, and holds himself ready to take his 
departure from the capital. 





ROBERT WALKER ON THE CONSPIRACY OF 
DESPOTS. 


Manchester, following the example of Liverpool, 
has given a dinner to the Honourable R, J, Walker, 
of the United States. 

About 120 persons dined at the Albion Hotel, and 
among those present were the Right Honourable T. 
Milner Gibson, M.P., J. Brotherton, Esq., M.P., 
Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P., Sir Elkanah Armitage, 
General Walbridge (United States), J. Bright, Esq., 
M.P., R. Cobden, Esq., M.P., Colonel Colt (of re- 
volving-pistol celebrity), Messrs. William Rathbone, 
jun., of Liverpool, W. 8. Still, L. Thornton, M, Ho- 
man, W. J. Atherton. R. Gardner, H, Ashworth,-E 





by the Director-General of Police in St. Petersburg, 


Ashworth, and 8, Schwabe., 


subject. I believe that there ought to be, not merely in 
commerce, but in friendly feeli and in various other 
ways, a cordial union between England and America, 
(Applause.) 1 believe that theirs is a joint mission, not 
a separate one—it is a joint mission to carry the }) 
ings of free trade, of commerce, of civilization, of ciyj| 
and religious liberty, and of Christianity under their joint 
flags allover the world. And at this period, when 

has been some talk about an alliance of England with 
France and Spain, in which I am not a believer, ang 
which would be resisted by us to the last extremity— 
permit me to call your attention to an alliance that once 
did take place between England and the United Sta 
and in which their joint cooperation effected great 
glorious purposes. It was in the time of Canning, | 
read it from a publication, under the signature of my ho. 
noured countryman Richard Rush, who has held the 
office of Prime Minister of our Cabinet, Minister tg 
France, and Minister to England. It is his statement of 
their joint codperation :— 


«“¢The main proposal was, and its first estion 
came from the English Foreign Secretary (Mr, Canning) 
to the Minister of the United States in London, I then 
being in that capacity, that the two powers should make 
— declaration before Europe to the effect that, if the 

oly Alliance, after overthrowing the then existing con- 
stitution in Spain, established by the people under the 
auspices of the Cortes (which ultimately they did over. 
throw by the instrumentality of a French army), at- 
tempted, by force of arms, or force of influence, to arrest 
the progress of emancipation and independence in the 
Spanish colonies on this continent, the two powers would 
put themselves against so arbitrary a project. The pro- 
ject was stopped effectually. England would have 
stopped it herself, but sought our cooperation; and the 
knowledge by the allies that, if things had proceeded to 
extremities, it would have been afforded, was doubtless, 
of full value in raising a bar to the least attempt at so 
audacious a course.’ 


Now, then, gentlemen, here was an alliance, proposed by 
Canning, and assented to, although not by a formal 
treaty, by my own country; in which Great Britain and 
America united declare to the world that, if the Holy 
Alliance should attempt to reénslave the Spanish Ameri- 
can colonies, or subject them again to the colonial 
bondage of Spain, then England and the United States 
would interpose to prevent such a catastrophe. And, 
gentlemen, bear in mind the important fact that the mere 
communication of this determination of England and 
America to the despotic powers of Europe prevented such 
a catastrophe; and further, it prevented it without a war, 
And I do fully believe, for 1 am not amongst those who, 
looking at the continent of Europe, think that the sky is 
cloudless—I believe at this moment, that if England and 
the United States would announce to the despotic powers 
of the Continent, that they must observe the doctrine of 
non-intervention—that every nation must be permitted 
to judge for itself, and to select such institutions a 
best suited it, according to the will of the nation— 
(hear, hear)—that if England and America —(lou 
applause)—would make such an annunciation to the 
despotic powers, it would arrest their march. (Hear, 
hear.) I believe that it would have precisely the 
same effect in 1851 that it had in 1820. Why should 
it not? Is England less powerful in 1851 than she 
was in 1820? Is my own country, of which I shall not 
boast, or speak in any flashy spirit, but I hope I mi 
permitted to ask, is my own country less powerful ia 
1851 than she was in 1820? (Hear, hear.) It wasthen 
that the mere enunciation of a principle stayed the march 
of the despots. (Hear, hear.) I will not dwell upon this 
topic, but it is my duty to say one word. I believe, get 
tlemen, that the events which have recently tra’ 
in France are of a momentous magnitude to England, t0 
the United States, and to the world. It is true, gen 
men, there may be a momentary repose of despo 
is true that that man, who has combined in himself the 
character of a traitor, of an insurgent—(hear, Aear)= 
and of a military usurper—(hear, Aear)—may tt 
down for the moment the liberties of France. But, gen 
tlemen, I propound this single question to Englishmen: 
if he does succeed, who can doubt that a governmelt 
established by the army of Louis Napoleon—estab 
in favour of a man whose hands are dripping with 
warm life-blood of his countrymen—of every age, 
and condition—that a government thus establis 
not become a military despotism—that Louis Napolew 
will not become a mere power to be moved on the 
tical chessboard by the iron finger of the Czar? ( 
hear.) And, gentlemen, is it for the interest of 
that she should have another military despotism on 
continent of Europe, and immediately on her . 
borders? Is it her interest—is it the interest of 
constitutional Government of England—that all the cot 
tinent of Europe be covered by sys which are i 
very antipodes of her own? Is it her interest that, 5 
that great continent, there shall be no government it 
those that are found in armies and in camps? ult 
increase her commerce? Will it render her more © 
and secure from the assaults of despotic 
Will England be more safe when there is nes 
ate 





but despotic governments throughout the 
continent of Europe? It is not for ~ S te 
tempt - draw a veil wales oun? ey 
ture. It is my fear, my apprehension—tor | 

not to see any such results—that England will ye 
sailed by the military despots of Europe. (Hear, 





Why, gentlemen, this despotism of France, be 
by the army of France, must merely be & ‘* not 
despotism. Thearmy cunt have employment. 


“ Gentlemen, I will say a very few words On another 
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against the a of Europe. This act has 
eee ee sustained by the d de tone of Austria, 


and I have no doubt that you will find it sustained by 
the Russian Czar, and by all the despotisms of the con- 
tinent of Europe. Then, if the imperial army of France 
areto have employment, may we not look back to history ? 
In 1804, had we not a somewhat parallel catastrophe, 
when the constitution a France a by Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and an imperial Government was 
Sstablished in France, as I believe it soon will be in 
France again. (Hear, hear.) What followed on the 
lishment of the imperial and military power in 
France in 1804, may it not follow in 1852? Now, gen- 
tlemen, I hope these events may not follow—I hope that 
we shall have peace—peace with England—peace, if 
possible, with all mankind. (Applause.) There is no 
genuine Free-trader that can be otherwise than the friend 
of . e.) AndIdo say this, that I do not 
pelieve that it is the interest of England to ally herself 
sith the despots of the continent of Europe. (Hear, hear.) 
And I say further, that if upon her refusal to do so, she 
ahould be assailed by those despotic powers—if, main- 
taining her own constitutional Government, her own 
trial by jury, her own liberty of speech and of the press, 
she should require our aid—I speak what I know to be 
the unanimous sentiment of my country—the entire 
American population, backed by their Government, will 
come as one man, and fight the battle with you, if it be 
necessary. (Immense cheering.)”’ 


We did not expect to have the Times so soon pro- 
claiming the Anglo-American alliance in the cause of 
freedom. Yet here it is fresh from yesterday's 
columns. 


“ Beyond the operation of tariffs and financial disputes 
Mr. Walker casts a prophetic eye at the great conflict 
between military absolutism and constitutional govern- 
ment, which every day assumes a more serious aspect, 
which every day draws nearer to this island, and which 
will one day divide the whole world. These are no two 
states in the whole world, and never have been, so 
bound to one another, so mutually beneficial, and so 
able to work together, as the British empire and the 
United States. At present it seems impossible but 
that the whole of the continent of Europe should fall 
into the hands of military despots ; it seems equally im- 

ible that we, with our American brethren, should 

our institutions or our enthusiasm for liberty. 
Here, then, are the two parties in the great cause that 
threatens to divide and convulse the whole world, What 
will be required of us? What attempts will be made on 
us? What crusades ought we spontaneously to under- 
take? What assistance in any case are we to expect 
from America? For our islands we have no fear. 
Despotism is great on land, but impotent and craven 
on the sea. Wherever our ships can go, there 
we have no, compeer. As on the former occasion 
referred to by Mr. Walker, we protect the New World 
from the tyrannies of the Old. What, then, remains to 
be done? Are we expected to land on the continent of 
Europe, and fight single-handed with four huge military 
monarchies, mustering two or three millions of armed 
men? What degree of assistance are we to expect from 
America in marching into the centre of Europe? None, 
we should think. However, there are many things to 
be considered. A hundred years ago what was Rus- 
sia? A hundred years hence what will be the United 
States? An empire, with not far short of two hundred 
million souls. Should anything happen to us,—should 
weever be exposed to unmerited indignity and oppres- 
sion, and our services to Europe be forgotten, we have 
onlyto pray, Exoriare aliguis nostris ex ossibus ultor, and 
that the prayer will one day bring across, on occasion, 
the messengers of a state that can apply to its purpose 
the resources of a continent and two oceans.” 


To the above we may append an extract froma 
letter, dated December 9, 1851, from M. Louis Blanc, 
and printed in the Daily News of Thursday. 


This is the immortal lesson contained in the events 
which have now occurred. I repeat it—let its bear- 
ing be studied, let it be understood. The bourgeoisie 
and the people must be one, and all is saved. 


And when I say “all is saved,” I speak not only 
ce, 


“To divide Europe into three great empires—a 
ussian empire extending to Constantinople; an Aus- 
trian empire, with the definitive annexation of Italy ; 
a French empire, with the addition of Belgium. From 
this new holy alliance between three great despotic 
empires to cause to arise a war to the death against the 
Democratic party, and against the Liberal and Consti- 
tutional party; to extinguish beneath the armies’ tread 
what the absolutist powers call the revolutionary flame— 
18 to say, whatever lights the human spirit on the 
way of progress—and if England resists, to crush her. 
+ « . . Such is the plan(who can doubt it longer ?)— 
such is the sacrilegious plan of which the sack of Paris 
the commencement, and for the accomplishment of 
which Louis Bonaparte has delivered France into the 
ds of French Cossacks. 
“On the reality of this plan, and on the abominable 
eeicity which binds to the fortune of the Emperor 
icholas the ambition of Louis Bonaparte, I may be able 
Yery shortly to publish some proofs, whieh I am now in 
course of collecting. We can then judge of the important 
uence which Russian gold exercises in the humiliation 
and misfortunes of France.” 


The fact that Austrian and Prusian journals and 
have welcomed the new usurper strengthens 
every suspicion, and the obvious complicity of the 


ang Post makes some explanation imperative 
ftom Downing-street. 








SHARMAN CRAWFORD AND ROCHDALE. 

Rochdale is happy in having a tative like 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, happy also in knowing how 
to eqpsociete him for his consistent integrity and 
unfaltering devotion to the cause of the people. 
Rochdale elects its member free of expense, sends 
him to Parliament an independent man, requires of 
him very properly an account of his doings there, 
and handsomely acknowled: his services. On 
Thursday week Mr. Crawfo ve in his account, 
and obtained a receipt in full with more than honour- 
able mention; and on Friday, to celebrate the event, 
his constituents invited him to a public dinner. Mr. 
Bright, M.P. and Mr. Cobden, M.P. attended to 
testify the respect and esteem they feel for the man 
who is respected and esteemed by all radicals, by the 
ape among his opponents, and who is beloved 

y his tenantry in County Down. 

At the dinner on Friday Mr. William Chadwick 
presided. The principal toasts were, “The Health 
of Mr, Crawford,” “ the Health of Mr. Bright,’’ and 
‘* Success to the members of the late Anti-Corn Law 
League.”” All the toasts were received with great 
cheering; but Mr. Crawford having addressed the 
meeting at great length on the previous day, giving 
his annual explanation of his Parliamentary conduct, 
did not speak at -_ length. Mr, Bright made a 
speech echoing the faltering oration with which he 
introduced the programme of reform agreed to by the 
middle class conference at Manchester. It was Mr. 
Cobden who made the speech of the evening. He 
gave a humorous account of the venal process by 
which the majority of small boroughs elect their 
tepresentatives. He showed that if constituents 
suffered themselves to be bought, they would have to 
endure being sold. And he Cescribed the tactics of 
Government when a ministerial crisis shakes the 
Cabinet, or a hostile motion seems likely to break it 
in pieces, 

“* The Government tells their whipper-in to send out a 
circular to all their usual supporters to come and see 
them in Downing-street. The members go down there 
to a large room, where the Minister of the day gets ona 
chair and addresses his friends and supporters, and tells 
them it is his duty to persevere in the course which he 
has undertaken, and he should regret exceedingly if for 
want want of support he should find that he was no 
longer able to carry on the affairs of Government, and be 


| obliged to resign, so that he is determined to stand or fall 





by the measure which he has proposed. Well, then, no 
sooner are we dismissed than the whisper goes round 
that the Minister intends toappeal tothe country. Very 
well, Now, what do you think are the feelings which 
come across the mind of a man who has been fleeced at 
St. Alban’s, or Yarmouth, or Abingdon? For all the 
world it is as though some one stood over him with 
a bludgeon, prepared to demand his money or life; 
* £2500, or vote for the Ministry.” (Loud cheers and 
laughter.) And in sheer pre, ony in downright 
dread of this enormous fine that will be entailed upon 
him if he goes down for reélection, in order to escape 
this present of £2500, or whatever is the amount his 
election may have cost him the year before, he doubles 
up and packs up his conscience and votes against his 
convictions to keep the Ministry in power. (Cheers.) 
So that by the very fact of your having robbed this can- 
didate when he stood for his election, you deprive him 
of his conscience and independence, inasmuch as he is 
terrified at the idea of having to come*down to be robbed 
by you again. Now, there is another évil in which this 
results. I am letting you into some state secrets. 
(Laughter.) These are rich men who must pay this 
money. You cannot have men unless they can command 
money: you cannot have them in Parliament by such a 
process as I have been describing. Now, I am going to 
join in no vulgar abuse of rich men, because we all know 
that in this country you may find as good men, as dis- 
interested men, and prudent men amodng the rich as 
among the poor; but still, after all, it is not desirable 
that all the men who sit in Parliament should be of ne- 
cessity very rich men, because when you come to questions 
of economy or retrenchment these very rich men are 
very apt to measure salaries, official salaries, and pther 
appointments, by a standard far above that which men of 
the ordinary middle rank of life, if they satin Parliament, 
would be inclined to think was necessary. I will tell you 
what happened—for I said I was going to let you into 
secrets—what happened when my friend Mr. Bright and 
myself were sitting on a committee. I won’t tell you 
what committee it was (laughter), because that would 
make it personal; but we were sitting together on a 
committee appointed to see if we could agree on a measure 
of retrenchment. The committee was appointed, some 
ten or a dozen of us; we met, and when we sat down to 
the table I said to my friend here, who sat beside me—I 
looked round and saide, ‘ We should do nothing in this 
committee, however; for I don’t believe, with the excep- 
tion of you and me, there is aman here whois not worth 
more than £5000 a-year, and it is not likely they will be 
for cutting down salaries.’ Now, one of the effects of 
bringing a large portion of the community into the politi- 
cal arena, by giving them a right to vote, one of the 
effects I should oi to see follow would be a majority, 
strictly speaking, of the middle class of life—men who 
know whatit is to struggle — in life—men who 
know the value of money, by having had to accumulate 
it by shillings or by pounds. I should like, if possible, 
to see a good admixture of that class of men in the House 
of Commons. (Cheers.)”’ 


He rated the Radical constituencies on another point 
with very great justice. Independent boroughs send 
Radical representatives pledged to middle class Par- 


liamentary Reform and Peace Society retrenchment. 


member goes down for reélection. 

follows ? [In nine cases out of ten, reélection, and the 
Radical constituency becomes virtually a 
borough. With what justice then is the complaint 
made that the “ Radical Party” can ae 
nothing? In the last crisis both ig and Tory 
were sent for. The Queen did not dream of calli 
in the Radicals. Not only this, but both Whig 
hve took occasion to have a “special kick” at the 

icalsthereupon. ‘ Well,” continued Mr. Cobden, 
laughing, “I 
plain that the 
official. 


“I dont want to have any mock modesty about it. I 
tell you honestly, that from opportunities I have 
since I have been in Parliament of taking stock of the men 
who do fill official situations, I am notgoing to tell you that 
I believe I could not fill an office as well as any of them. 
(Cheers.) I am not going to affect any such humility, 
because it would be very great humility (great i 
and laughter); butI have no desire, no taste, for it. My 
craniological deveiopment, according to the 
who have manipulated my head, does not show any great 
organ of self-esteem or ambition. I am abundantly 
satisfied, I am more than satisfied, with whatever of 
prominence or pe, or fame if you like, I may have 
had in public life. I do not think it would add to my satis- 
faction, I am sure it could not to my usefulness, for me to 
be in office, and therefore I have no ambition to be sent for; 
but I want to see the men who are sent for in earnest to 
carry out their principles. I tell you how to do it—to follow 
the example set by Manchester, who, when their repre- 
sentative (Mr. Milner Gibson) was in the Ministry, 
plainly indicated that if their member joined the Govern- 
ment, it must carry out certain principles that Manchester 
desired. (Hear, hear.) They valued him too highly to 
sell him so cheap as to let him go for nothing. is is 
what will follow—that by retaining those men in our 
ranks that are now draughted off by the Whigs to become 
Attorneys-General or Solicitors-General or Masters of 
the Rolls, or anything you please—Lords of the Treasury 
or Secretaries of State—instead of draughting off these 
men from our ranks and taking them into the Whi 
Government, we shall keep them on our benches, an 
we shall very soon have a party—a party comprising so 
many men of talent and having such an amount of 
influence at our backs by the constituencies they repre- 
sent — honest, firm, independent constituencies, who 
won’t allow themselves to be made merchandise of for 
the aggrandizement of any individual—that we shall 
stand in a commanding position to say to the Govern- 
ment, ‘ You must send for us to carry these principles 
out.’ (Cheers.) Now, I want the constituencies of this 
country—those to whom I have alluded—to follow the 
example of Manchester and Rochdale, and have suffi- 
cient self-respect not to allow their representatives to 
join any Government that is not going to carry out their 
principles.” 

Not until a late hour did the party separate. Mr, 
Crawford announced his intention of retiring from 

ublic life at the termination of the present Par- 
iament. 


ha 


n’t complain of that ; I don’t com- 
Government don’t send for me as an 


E 





CHURCH MATTERS. 


On Tuesday the London Union on Church 
Matters held its monthly meeting at St. Martin’s- 
hall, when a special report was read and adopted, It 
is a very important document. Setting out with the 
declaration that ‘the freedom of the Church is the 
one thing they should seek from the state,” the 
committee proceed to sketch the conditions of prac- 
tical action for the accomplishment of that object. 
They say wisely that they have not only to “ mar- 
shal Church grievances ’’ but to suggest a remedy. 
This is a simple aim, but its realization becomes 
complex. 

In the first place, as they have to obtain their 
remedy from the state, they consider the “ general 
aspect of political affairs,’’ and having in view a 
— election they suggest to Churchmen their 

uty on that occasion. Incidentally they remark 
that in the coming Reform agitation they “see no 
peculiar reasons for alarm.” 

‘“« They have confidence that the Divine goodness that 
has so signally blessed the free institutions of this 
country will yet preserve her, even though further 
changes be made in her constitution, and will give to 
Churchmen the means of applying to the future govern- 
ment of the Church of Englandthe same principles which 
have preserved the material prosperity of the country 
while the greater portion of Europe was in confusion.” 

They recommend to Churchmen the putting away 
of political ions, and they advise their 
friends very hem = 

“A dignified, calm, and moderate course, avoiding 
bitterness, sarcasm, and anything that could possibly be 
called tyranny or undue influence, is that which the com- 
mittee would most strenuously recommend to their friends 
at the approaching election. Such a course, in fact, as is 
dictated by the consideration that the cause of God de- 
mands all our energies, but refas@s to be helped by any 
action that is mean or wrong.” 

They agree that Parliament has a “ claim to-concur” 
in the legislation of the Church, but that it would 
be an outrage for Parliament to make laws for the 
Church. And they add by the way what seems to 





us to embody distinctly the great Sin of the Church, 


ese are able men; Government quick to ~ 
perceive that makes an offer of place, , 
most likely the offered place is and the 
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and which we cannot consider as capable of being 
extenuated by any apology. 

“It may be some apology for former anomalies, that 
Churchmen were over willing to trust the bishops and 
the Lage laity of the Church, who under the Sove- 
reign, without the admixture of members of any other 
religion, formed that august assembly; but changes in 
its constitution, and still more in its dispositions, have 
opened our eyes, and we can no longer submit to what 
used to be tolerable.” 

They ask for a new law to enable the Church to 
make laws for itself. They cannot consistently or 
rightfully appeal to Parliament for the removal of 
grievances either in the framework of the Church 
or in exterior matters. And from this stand point they 
censure Parliamentary legislation for the Church, 
whether at the hands of the bishops or other eminent 

rsons. ‘The only thing they are prepared to admit 
is, that the assent of Parliament should be necessary 
for the validity of synodical decrees. The colonies 
must not be omitted. But to the decrees of their 
synods the assent of the local Legislature alone 
should be sufficient without reference to the Imperial 
Parliament. 

Looking to the two sources from whence authority 
to hold synods may be derived, they decline the royal 
licence, because its validity has been questioned, and 
ask for an act of Parliament. 


“ The committee, therefore, consider that the first, 
and for the present the only stepin Church reform, ought 
to be the introduction of a bill to give the royal licence 
to the convocations of the provinces of England and Ire- 
land to make canons that shall provide for the reform of 
those bodies, and the fitting of them to be hereafter the 
legislature of the Church in each province—a legislature 
that should have full power to enact canons which should 
not need the sanction of Parliament seriatim. And 
further, that the bishops and the governors of the dif- 
ferent colonies should have liberty to call together, with 
the like licence, the bishops, the clergy, and deputies of 
the laity, in such a manner and within such limits as they 
may agree on, And that the provincial Parliaments, or 
the governor, where there is no provincial Parliament, 
shall have the same power of ratifying the canons made 
by common consent of the bishops, clergy and laity for 
their several colonies, and of granting to the legislatures 
so constituted civil rights, as is possessed by the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom for these islands, excepting 
only changes in the Prayer-book.” 


Whether there shall be a central authority for the 
whole Church of the empire is discussed and then 
left on one side as too premature for practical 
action, 


“« The course proposed by the committee likewise gives 
Parliament and the different local legistatures in the 
colonies, including, of course, her Majesty, or her repre- 
sentatives, as the case may be, the full power hereafter 
of confirming or rejecting what may be proposed, and of 
granting such powers, and such powers only, as may be 
thought expedient. It deals as lightly as possible with 
the great question of who are the laity—a question on 
which it is not becoming that Parliament, as at present 
constituted, should dictate ; but which your committee 
conceive can only be settled by a Church assembly to 
mean those in actual full communion, as regular com- 
municants of some standing.” 

And further :— 

“This plan, therefore, seems to give every security 
that caution can demand, for the wholesome and gradual 
introduction of what cannot fail to be most important 
and momentous changes. Each step will be under the 
control of Parliament. If prerogatives of the Crown 
need to be modified, they must be given up on behalf of 
the Crown distinctly and explictly by the Minister of the 
day. Each step must be matter of separate treaty. 
There can be no possible room for what is called Church 
usurpation; and it is fitting that anything which tends 
to alter the relations of Church and State should be dealt 
with thus cautiously. 

“What the ultimate arrangements of the future 
might be it is plainly inpesstitie to predict. The tem- 
per of Parliament, however, and the habits of the 
age may enable us to lay down two or three landmarks. 

‘There can be no doubt, your committee think, that 
the power of appointing courts of appeal on questions of 
doctrine will be freely conceded to the Church legisla- 
tures, when constituted in such a way as Parliament can 
approve of. That the power exercised over the courts of 
the Church by those of the Crown will remain as hereto- 
fore, and that the control over property and rights of 
patronage, whether vested in the Crown or in others, 
will be jealously watched. The Crown and the Legisla- 
ture are, in fact, the great protectors of persons and 
property, and may not part with any share in these 
duties without the greatest circumspection; they are not 
the judges of doctrine; and, whatever may be the fears 
of individuals, a Caesaropapacy is a monster that will not 
stand the close inspection of the nineteenth century, 
What we have to fear is an unwillingness to admit 
changes, or to see the reasonableness of what we demand ; 
and against this tendency, which is, in fact, to maintain 
@ parliamentary papacy, we can but urge the hardship 
that a body comprising all denominations should con- 
tinue to rule the Church of England, and we can but 
endeavour to place ourgcause in the clearest light, and to 
free it from misapprehension.” 

The paragraph relating to the question of the 
burial of Dissenters, and all it involves, contains 
curious matter, 

‘Those who contribute to the maintenance of the 
Church have civil rights connected with it. We cannot 
get rid of the civil rights of parishioners without some 





modification of their liabilities; and such civil rights are 
so connected with the ordinances of our religion as to be 
an outrage on us. When the laity are enabled to assent 
as a body to the decisions of the Church, we cannot doubt 
that they will prove th lves r bly disposed to 
establish discipline, since there will then be no pretence 
for jealousy of the clergy. The Legislature of the state and 
that of the Church will Recess have to arrange together 
the powers of a secular kind which the State will have 
to concede to the Church for her independent self-govern- 
ment, and the corresponding concessions the Church will 
have to make. It is not difficult to see that a modifica- 
tion of the law of church-rate will have to be made, and 
that the powers and operation of the Church courts will 
have to be reconsidered. All compulsory power over 
dissenters, and such as may declare themselves no longer 
members of the Church, must be abolished, as well as the 
power of enforcing censures or punishing contumacy with 
imprisonment; and means must be found to diminish 
costs. Ifany of the existing powers are suffered to re- 
main, as probably they must in questions of matrimony, 
and because (even if the jurisdiction over wills is taken 
away from the Church) questions of property may still 
arise in her courts, it must be clearly understood that 
they remain for the good of the community generally, 
and not for the honour or advantage of the Church. 
Such powers as are particularly null for all purposes of 
discipline, we should gladly see abandoned ; they were 
granted under widely different circumstances, and we 
must look to facts, and not to antiquarianism.” 

The education question they desire may be post- 
poned, as the difficulties of adjusting sectarian 
interests are inexplicable. Other matters of minor, 
though great, importance are treated in detail. This 
report is one of those documents which mark an epoch 
in the life of a movement. 








ARCHDEACON DENISON AND THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY. 

The Archdeacon of Taunton has forwarded to us 
the following correspondence :— 

East Brent, December 6, 1851, 

Fettow Cuurcumen,—The resolutions which J 
purpose, God willing, to move at the annual meeting 
of the National Society for promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of the Established 
Church throughout England and Wales, 1852, are 
now before you. 

I appeal to you—as you value the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England—as you would 
not have the teaching and the training of her schools 
frittered away piecemeal, till both fall “ facili 
descensu”’ into the lowest latitudinarianism—as you 
would not have the great Educational Society of the 
Church reduced into a branch agency of a state de- 
partment—I appeal to you to insure the carrying 
of these resolutions by a great majority. 

The thing will be done, and weil done, if each one 
of us will make it his personal concern to see that it 
is done, and not trust to others to do it. 

A little of that spirit so wonderfully expressed by 
the great historian will go far towards redeeming 
the present unhappy position of the Church of 
England :— 

e touTy Te KexarueOas edoxes Exaoty TH mpaynata, 
@ pn Tis avTos Tapertas. 


It will be necessary that the division be taken, not 
as on»previous occasions, by a show of hands, but by 
telling of votes. 

I am, your faithful servant in Christ, 
George A, Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton, 


London, December 4, 1851. 

My Dear Sir,—Will you have the goodness to 

acknowledge the receipt of the inclosed copy of re- 

solutions, which I am about to publish, and to lay 

them before the Committee of the National Society ? 

Very faithfully yours, 

Georce A, Denison, Archdeacon of Taunton. 

Reverend the Secretary of the National Society. 


“ RESOLUTIONS TO BE MOVED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 18652. 

“T, Whereas the following sentence—referring to the 
alleged practice of managers of schools in union with 
the National Society in abstaining from teaching, and 

iving instruction in, the Catechism of the Church of 
Bnglend to all scholars admitted into such schools—is 
found in the report of Joseph Fletcher, Esq., her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools :— 

“¢TfI am rightly informed, the practice of at least 
half of the national schools is to respect the feelings of 
Dissenters in this particular, so strongly does the moral 
sense protest against the fundamental rule of their union 
which refuses to do so; and as the real interests of the 
Church are on the side of the more liberal course, I would 
fain persuade myself that a majority of her clergy will 
avow,as well as practise it, and thus enter upon a new 
era in our history, that of the established school,’ 

“ And whereas the Lord Bishop of Manchester, in a 
speech delivered at a meeting of the promoters of the 
Manchester and Salford education scheme, held at Man- 
chester, December 2, 1851, has used the following lan- 
guage :— 

“© «My grief for years has been both openly and pri- 
vately expressed that the charter of the National Society 
has been imposing on the great body of the clergy, of 
the community, of the kingdom, conditions the most 
degrading, and a situation the most humiliating. It has 
made its first term of union and condition that the chil- 





dren in the schools shall learn the Catechism of the 
Church of England. Now, I believe, maintain, defeng 
the Catechism; but I will ask my reverend brethren 
around me, and in the diocese not only of Manchester 
but in the whole of England, in how many of these 
schools has not that article of union been taken out 

and in how many of these schools is it not, at the pre. 
sent moment, deliberately and systematically violated? 
So far from contravening the charter of the National 
Society, 1 have ever regretted, and I still regret, that a 
charter so ill advised in wording was ever issued by the 
Crown ; and I have sought, and seek to call on you to. 
night, to aid with us in carrying the measure from a 
higher authority, the three estates of the Legislature of 
this kingdom, which shall override and overturn the 
conditions of that charter, and release the clergy of 
England at large from this most improper and unworthy 
thraldom,’ 

‘“« And whereas the practice herein publicly imputed to 
managers of schools in union with the National Soci 
is a departure from the principles of the charter, andg 
violation of the terms of union : 

‘* This meeting hereby respectfully requests the com. 
mittee—in whom the government of the society is vested 
by charter—to make public declaration that it is not with 
the sanction and approval of the committee that such 
practice is,pursued in any case by managers of a school 
in union with the National Society. 

“II. That this meeting deeply regrets the continued 
refusal of her Majesty's Government to make a building 
grant to founders of a school who require it to be inserted 
in the trust deed that the management of the school be 
solely in the clergyman of the parish, with appeal to the 
bishop of the diocese. 

‘III. That this meeting deeply regrets the continued 
refusal of her Majesty’s Government to make a buildi 
grant to founders of a school who require it to be insert 
in the trust deed that the master and mistress of the 
school be ‘ Communicants.’ 

* (Signed) Grorce A. Denison, 
** Archdeacon of Taunton.” 





National Society’s Office, Sanctuary, Westminster, 
December 4, 1851, 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of this day’s date, together with a copy of 
certain resolutions to be moved atthe annual meeting 
of this society in 1852. 

I will submit these documents to the committee of 
the society at the first opportunity. 

Iam, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 
Joun G. Lonspatx, Secretary. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 





VOLUNTARY EDUCATION, 


A Conference was held at Crosby- hall, on Tuesday, 


by the members of the Voluntary Education Society, 
Of course, they are equally opposed to the Manchester 
scheme of secular instruction, and to the system 
adopted by the Congregational Union, of giving in- 
struction through their own denomination alone. 
There were not more than 100 persons, the half of 
whom were ladies, present on the occasion. Mr. 
G. W. Alexander took the chair; and on the plat- 
form there were also Mr. Sturge, of Birmingham; 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, of London, and others ; Dr. Cox, 
the Reverend Howard Hinton, and the Reverend Mr, 
Brock, Baptist ministers, of London; the Reverend 
John Burnet, Independent; and Mr, Edward Mizll. 
Papers were read on education, and the following 
resolutions agreed to. 


‘* That in the judgment of this Conference it is not 
only important, but indispensable, that the education 
supplied by public schools should be religious, not merely 
by comprehending periodical scriptural instruction, but 
as impregnated habitually with a religious spirit on 
account of the momentous relation of religious culture 
to the present and future welfare of the scholars, of the 
inestimable value of the opportunities afforded by the 
years spent under scholastic training, and of the obliga 
tions arising out of the occupation by the schoolmaster, 
during the period, of a parental position towards the 
children committed to his care. And it is further the 
judgment of this Conference, that no arrangement for re 
ligious instruction collateral to a system of secular educa- 
tion can effectually supply the religious culture required ; 
That, in the opinion of this conference, any attempt to 
bring the children of the poorer classes under school in- 
struction by means of compelling rates levied for the 
supply and maintenance of educational institutions, 
would be an application of the powers of law to purposes 
beyond the proper sphere of its authority; and, unless 
followed up by measures equally impolitic and impractl- 
cable, for compelling school attendance, would fail of 
adding to those already under instruction anything &P- 
proaching to the number commonly anticipated, au 
obviously required to justify so serious a change in the 
course hitherto pursued in this country, to extend educa 
tional advantages to such as cannot out of their own 
means command them; and That, in the judgment 0 
this conference, where different denominations of Chris- 
tians can codperate in promoting education without aay 
sacrifice of truth, or surrender of principle, it is better 
that they should combine in one organization, that 
that each should act in its denominational capacity; # 
union would give strength and dignity to their move 
ments, greatly economise their resources and energies, 
comprehend much valuable aid which would — 
be lost to the cause, and teni to promote ‘Mette 
brotherly feelings among the bodies so associated the 
accomp ent of a common good.” 
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CUSTOMS’ REFORM. 

A deputation waited on Lord John Russell, on 
Tuesday, appointed by the public meeting on Cus- 
toms’ Reform, held on Wednesday week, in the City. 
Fourteen members of Parliament, headed by Mr. 

_ Masterman, and accompanied by a numerous body of 
merchants, composed the deputation. Mr. Travers, 
the chairman of the committee of merchants, read a 
long statement, comprising the case of the merchants 

t the Board of Customs, and being a recapitu- 
Jation in an official form of the facts brought to light 
by the February trials and their attendant circum- 


evidence of the Select Committee, issued to-day, and 
“* come to an unbiassed opinion on the case.” After 
a statement of individual grievance from Mr. Hall, 
the deputation retired. 





A DEFENDER OF “LAW AND ORDER.” 


_ Whig officials are driven to choose strange cham- 
pions of “law and order,”’ as those abused terms 
| have been employed during the last three years. 
From proceedings in the Dublin law courts we ob- 
tain a specimen defender of law and order—for a 
consideration—whom the Whigs delighted to honour, 
through Mr. Corry Connelan. The facts are ex- 
tremely simple. 

Mr. Birch is the proprietor of a Dublin newspaper, 
designated the World, which, in the year 1848, be- 
came =~ organ of the Castle. At that timg, as 

: eve i 
fr. Haskin sny he hed reformed the cue | Seryoay, Hoos, esland we in very dengsou 
toms’ laws, and Mr. Huskisson was a man who ought | Treland ” party was represented in the public press 
to know ; and yet in spite of all this the laws possibly | py writers who combined very high ability with ex- 
were capable of being improved, At length he | me Boe political enthusiasm, the Government pos- 
reached the kernel of the matter. 


‘ P | sessed no literary allies whatever. The Dublin 
“ Looking at the very grave charges against the Board, | officials, with a respect for public opinion which does 
it is my bounden duty to do them the justice not to sup- | them great credit, were deeply grieved at the absence 
— = age ne . — es they | of all popular support; and, with a view to repair 
are charged; bu inquire into the facts alleged, and | os eae : 
i on ln anil = dea: ene sek eek he ea | ag oe of — force, they descended into 
members what they have to say in answer to them. | the arene of journeliom, and retained the World. 
Without entering into the various particulars stated with | That newspaper became the exponent of the policy 
regard to the dock prosecutions, f'should say generally | of the Castle, and, for a certain consideration, un- 
that it does not follow because there are very respectable dertook, in those troublous times, to promote the 
men belonging to the dock companies, that therefore | cause of “law and order.”” The patriotic and con- 
frauds may not have occurred, or that their officers may | scientious Birch became the advocate and apologist 
not have participated in those frauds, ee as Lord Clarendon, and devoted the columns of his 
The Board of Customs were persuaded of the existence | journal to supporting the interests of the Irish Go- 
of these frauds to a very great extent—perhaps wrongly | yernment. It appears from the evidence that the 
rsuaded, but they made that representation to the | yorjq was strictly conscientious ; yet Lord Clarendon 


reasury; and it would have been a very grave respon-| . . ag pe oR 7 : 
sibility for the Treasury to take upon itself, and certainly | successfully coquetted with it, and obtained its un- 


(if I may be allowed to say so) for me, as a representa- | ia ars advocacy. : 
tive of the city of London, to take upon myself to say, if| _ Lord Palmerston also came in for a share of the 


the Commissioners of Customs were fully advised by their | benefits derived from the stupendous alliance, For 
legal officer that they had been defrauded, and that they | two years the Government ‘ subsidized” this 
ought to go before a court of law, that we would not | “ power’’; that is, so long as in Whig estimation 
allow it, but prevent them from protecting the revenue | law and order were endangered. But Birch, 
from loss, and the merchants of London in general from | animated by a fiery zeal and devotion for the cause, 
interference with their trade. And when at a former | continued to indite articles which nobody read. Then 
interview, at which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was Government, ungrateful, ceased to pay, and Birch 


ces. 
* reply Lord John Russell fenced with the ques- 
He introduced his answer by observing that 
he could not be expected to accede to the statement 
of facts or reject it; that the Customs and the 
Treasury were very intimately connected; he had 








present with me, we were asked to put a stop to the pro- | brought his action. So long as he came before the 
ceedings altogether, we did not find that the Commis- blic aie ton 19 le uh wer the was 
sionersof Customs had any doubtas to the course they were es eae Se ee wae _ 
pursuing; and it would, therefore, have been a serious | TOMAaNce and mystery in the case. P 
matter for the Treasury to have arrested them. With But the romance is dispelled in the prosaic atmo- 
regard to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, something | Sphere of the Queen’s Bench, A regular debtor and 
is stated here [the document handed in by Mr. Travers] | creditor account is submitted by Birch, from which 
about ‘remonstrances against such unheard-of acts’ | we learn that a large sum of money has been actually 
having been received by him ‘ with disregard, and dis- | paid by Lord Clarendon, from his personal resources, 
missed with discourtesy.’ ‘He has persevered in the in- | to reward the assistance afferded by the World | 
fiction of wrong until its very enormity has alarmed its | t) his Government: and we also find that its 
Victims into submission.’ I cannot admit the justice of | distinguished ro alate —not contented with 
these complaints. I think he was bound not to interfere S B = : wi Pt P } aa esived a st 1 
with the course which the Board of Customsrecommended. | "® Teward which he had received, an de of the 
He stated the whole matter to me, we conferred upon it, | impressed with a sense of the magnitude of the 
and we thought it was not possible for us to interfere. An- services which he had rendered—boldly asked for } 
other allegation is that ‘he has broken the conditions of | @ Very large additional subsidy. As the original | 
an honourable understanding,’ and ‘technical legal ad- | transaction had taken place in the office of the | 
missions were drawn from the London Dock Company, | Irish Secretary, Sir William Somerville was the 
which rendered future resistance impracticable.’ I do | ostensible defendant. ‘I'he witnesses who were called 
not know what this alludes to; but there is a certain | fully established the agreement between the eminent 
allegation about a £5 fine being raised to £100. Now, a journalist and his official clients, and the only ques- 
representation was made tome that when a case of this | tion which remained to be decided was, whether the 
kind oceurred in 1817 or 1818, a payment was made of | .orvices rendered by the plaintiff had been fairly re- 


One per cent. on all that had been seized, together with 5 
} red, org s 3 d ad been 
all the expenses of the suit; and the Chancellor of the munerated. Some thousands of — bed bes 


Exchequer said it would be much better to get rid of this : : 
iister shogether, and that, instead of Pages arrange- | 1549, but he placed his demands at a much higher 
ment should be made to take £100, and so put an end to | figure. : 
it at once. | for, whilst he admitted that all that had been written 

“With regard to the general statement that the | by himself or his subordinates had been a conscien- 
Board of Customs, if they were wrong, ought not to | tious expression of his real opinions, he rested his 
be exculpated, and if they were right, ought to have | claims to recompense on the great unpopularity of 
proved their charges, and should not have entered into | the Government. The case was fairly gone into; and, 
any compromise, every gentleman knows, with regard to | after a patient and elaborate investigation, the jury 
eo, that = and — again ar eseaggee | gave him damages to the amount of sixpence. nh 
tn cognate Pes ae eee gugzie apd || Nothing could surpass in candour, and amiability 
whole of the proceedings on the payment of a onthe the evidence both of ee Birch ant Lean ChasaSem. 
sum. With regard to that very important point, the re- | Birch admitted his position, of course, as & hireling : 
appointment of the select committee, I know of no | Clarendon confessed, with complacent sarcasm, to the 
actual objection to its reappointment, but I do not pledge | hiring of the * defender ”; confessed that he paid the 
myself to that course now; because, on considering this | money out of his own pocket, “every farthing” of 
Paper, I should like perhaps to confer with the chair- | upwards of three thousand pounds, ‘This is all very 
man of the committee of last session (Mr. Mitchell) with | well. But what shall we say of the cause of Jrish 
Tespect to the advantages which are likely to accrue from | * law and order’ as administered by Whigs,when we 
the step, | find that the Government had not one spontaneous 

Mr. Alderman Thompson rejoined, that both the | defender in the capital of the country? One thing is 
Commissioners of the Customs and the Chancellor of | Clear, some of the ministerial press are hired. Pos- 
the Exchequer had refused a joint inquiry into pos- | sibly they are the “ base exceptions”—for there are 
sible irregularities, offered by the dock companies, | More than one, 
with discourtesy ; in fact, that the committee had | 
treated them, not as merchants of the city of London, 
but “like a set of swindlers or smugglers on the 
Coast of Kent,” f 

Mr. Powles, secretary of the London Dock Com- 
pany, stated that the understanding about the pay- 
ment of a fine of five pounds was “as clear and 
distinct 48 any understanding contained in any com- 
munication could be,’’ and that understanding had 

R unceremoniously broken by the Government, 

Mr. Mitchell, M.P., suggested that Lord Granville, 








A PLAN FOR RELIEVING THE IRISH POOR. 
[We have received the following letter to Lord 
John Russe!l, from Sir James Anderson, Baronet. | 
London, December 6, 1851. 
My Lorp,—Since the Exodus of the Israelites, no 
nation ever emigrated in such masses as the Irish 
people are now doing, and unless some prompt and 
decided plan be adopted by Government, the brave 
and hardy working classes of the Emerald Isle will, 
ere long, have become the subjects of a foreign rival 





Who was present, should be requested to read the 





| already received by Birch during the years 1848 and | 


In his evidence he drew a nice distinction; | 


state. Such an irremediable loss is beyond human 
calculation, and will inevitably be the precursor of 
the decadence of British power. It, therefore, be- 
comes the duty of every lover of his country to 
endeavour to point out a remedy to prevent so 
calamitous an event. ‘ 

The last dreadful famine has aroused the sympathy 
of the English and the Scotch. The honest and 
liberal of both nations have willed that justice shall 
at length be rendered to their fellow Irish subjects. 
4 consequently anticipate a glorious change for the 

tter, ' 

That it is the duty of Parliament to enact such 
laws as will permanently secure to the Irish their 
rights, no reasonable man can deny. To accomplish 
that desirable end, I hold it would be unjust to the 
overtaxed people of Great Britain to augment their 
burdens when ample means are within our reach, 

By the labour of man the wealth and power of a 
state is solely augmented, and it behoves a wise 
Government to secure to all industrious persons a 
permanent interest in their native land. So circum- 
stanced, no rational being will quit the country of 
his birth. Fully believing this to be the case, I take 
the liberty to suggest the following outline of a plan 
for profitably employing and relieving the Irish poor, 
and thus make it their interest not to emigrate,which 
I hope will meet your Lordship’s approval. 

I propose that Government be empowered by Par- 
liament to issue £16,000,000 in labour notes, which 
should be made a legal tender in Ireland, and not 
convertible. That Government be also empowered 
to purchase from the present owners all the reclaime 
able waste lands, to be paid for in labour notes at one 
shilling an acre, at twenty years’ purchase, to be 
vested in commissioners in trust, for the purpose of 
locating thereon the ablebodied poor, appropriating 
to each family twenty acres. That £100 in labour 
notes be laid out for establishing each tenant, as 
follows :— 





For erecting a cottage....... ... £34 0 0 
A cow, four sheep, and one pig-. 12 0 0 
Furniture......++ ssos vec. ee 
Seeds and implements.......... 40 0 
One year’s rations .... ....0-.. 20 0 0 

The produce of *20 acres, 1s. an 
acre, at 20 years’ purchase.... 20 0 0 
£100 0 0 


That no rent be charged during the first three years. 
This indulgence will enable the tenants to get their 
lands into cultivation. At the expiration of three 
years arent of £5 per annum to be paid for each 
location. The lands to be free from tithes, county 
and poor rates, for twenty years. 

On 3,000,000 acres, allowing twenty acres to each 
tenant, 150,000 locations can be established by an 
advance of £16,000,000 in labour notes, viz, :— 


150,000 locations, at £100 each........ . £15,000,000 
Making roads and draining lands, &c... 1,000,000 


£16,000,000 


That all minerals shall be the property of the state, 
That leases shall be granted for thirty-one years, re- 
newable for ever on good behaviour; but subletting 
on no account to be permitted. The leases to be 
forfeited should the tenants aid in rebellion, join 
illegal associations, or be implicated in murders or 
robberies. The men on the locations to be regularly 
drilled, 

Thus a force of at least 100,000 men, costing the 
nation nothing, unless when called into active service, 
would be ready to defend the kingdom in case of 
invasion, and each man, possessing an interest in the 
land, could always be depended on. At the end of 





| the fourth year and thenceforward, from 150,000 


{ 


| 





locations, at £5 each, £750,000 would be the annual 
rental. All the necessary expenses for managing 
these home colonies, for building places of worship, 
for schools, hospitals, and medical attendance to be 
first paid out of the proceeds. The balance to be 
expended in working the mines which may be found 
in the lands, in establishing fisheries, and in giving 
other useful and profitable employment to the | my 
That this annual expenditure be continued for fif 
years, when in that period lands now unproductive w: 
have produced in rent £37,500,000, besides providing 
amply for an industrious population. at sum 
expended on reproductive works, cannot fail to raise 
the destitute Irish to a state of comfort, independence, 
and happiness; and the heart-rending misery, so 
long and so patiently endured by that oppressed 
people, will cease to exist. The bond of union 
between the British and Irish nations will be perma- 
nently cemented, the power of the state consequently 
augmented, and all these great advantages can be 
attained without either loans or increased taxation. 
As capital is the great want in Ireland, I have pro- 
posed that labour notes to the extent of £16,000,000 
shall continue in circulation for fifty years. At the 
expiration of that period, £700,000 of those notes 
received for the rent of the locations, can be annually 
destroyed, should it be considered advisable to do so, 
leaving £50,000 a-year to defray the ex of 
schools, hospitals, management, &c. ‘The object I 
have in view in making the labour notes nonconvert- 
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ible is to seeure those remaining in circulation in 
Ireland, and thus prevent a continuance of the loss 
sustained by absenteeism. 

Up to the late dreadful famine year, 1846, since 
the Union forty-five years had e and £5,000,000 
had annually wn from d by absentees, 
ego to £225,000,000. Had ca enormous sum 
been kept circulating in giving employment to its 
producers, as it ought to have been applied, the Irish 
would now be a prosperous nation, in place of being 
the most wretched on the earth, although united to, 
and governed by the Parliament of, the wealthiest 
people inthe world. The Times has repeatedly stated 
that the withdrawal of £10,000,000 in one year, to 
relieve the starving Irish was seriously felt in this pros- 
perous country. ho, then, can in justice deny that 
the annual drain of £5,000,000, continuing for forty- 
five years, amounting to £225,000,000, is the principal 
cause of Irish destitution? Such a national disgrace 
would have been prevented, had the majorities in the 
British Parliament, who, since the Union, have legis- 
lated for Ireland, done their duty by enacting such 
just laws as would have secured to the Irish people 
the full benefit of their labour. From this dereliction 
the most calamitous consequences have resulted, 
unprecedented in any other civilized country. It 
cannot, therefore, with truth be denied that Ireland 
has a just claim against Great Britain. To liquidate 
the debt, and permanently improve the social con- 
dition of my poor countrymen, I ask £16,000,000 in 
labour notes, which, on a population of 6,000,000, 
gives but £2, 13s. 4d. a head, and will only cost the 
price of paper and printing. This credit amounts to 
a little more than one-sixteenth of the £225,000,000 
which have been drawn from Ireland since the Union, 
four-fifths of which have been expended in England. 

By means of the labour notes, the Irish can be 
profitably employed, a large revenue raised out of the 
waste lands, and £3,000,000 paid to its owners, which 
would enable them to improve their estates, and by 
employing the labourers considerably diminish the 
poor rates, and increase the produce of the soil. A 
new market would be created at home for British 
manufactures, and that greatest of all disgraces to 
this kingdom, the pauperized Jrish, can be changed 
into an independent, remuneratively employed, fairly 
paid, and consequently contented people. 

My patriotic father has proved to the nation how 
the resources of Ireland can be developed, and I am 
proud to know that the history of no other country 
furnishes a like example of such lasting piblic bene- 
fits as those conferred upon his adopted country, at 
his own expense, by John Anderson, of Fermoy, 
under whose able directions I have had great practical 
experience. I, therefore, feel a confidence that my 
plan, if promptly and energetically acted on, will 
speedily change the present deplorable condition of 
the [rish working classes, into a state of happiness 
and comfort, based on industrious remunerative oc- 
cupation and self-relying independence, 

I have the honour to remain, my lord, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

James C. ANDERSON. 

The Right Honourable Lord John Russell. 





INTRAMURAL INTERMENTS. 


A deputation from the London Necropolis and National 
Mausoleum Company, consisting of Sir James Duke, 
Baronet, M.P.; Mr. H. C. Lacey, M.P.; Mr. W. J. 
Voules, Mr. J. Gardiner, Mr. C. R. Thompson, Mr. F. 
Dobinson, Mr. W. A. Coombe, Mr. H. R. Abraham, 
Mr. R. Churchill, attended Lord John Russell, on Friday 
week, at his lordship’s official residence, Downing. street, 
to submit their views in reference to the above subject, 
when the following points were propounded to his lord- 
ship in reference to their site at Woking :—That the site 
comprises nearly 2000 acres available for burial purposes ; 
that it is within forty minutes of the most central of the 
London termini, that of the South- Western Railway, which 

asses through the land; that the soil at Woking is 
highly suitable for burial purposes, consisting of gravel 
and dry sand; that the land is, moreover, of great eleva- 
tion, dryness, and natural beauty—of an undulating 
surface, and well adapted to the growth of appropriate 
and ornamental vegetation ; that the land has been ob- 
tained for the sum of £35,000, and can be rendered 
available immediately at a very trifling additional outlay, 
and that the whole cost of adequate chapel accom- 
modation necessary, and ornamental buildings, fencing, 
&c., will not exceed £93,000; that the company are thus 
enabled to present, and to bind to themselves to the 
adoption, of a tariff by which all classes of funerals will 
be conducted at a cost of 25 per cent. less than that at 

resent incurred by the inhabitants of the metropolis for 

urial in the nearest a and cemeteries; that 
the pauper funerals will only be charged 15s., with per- 
mission to send one or two attendants to Woking and 
back. That the above expenditure shows not only an in- 
dividual saving of twenty-five per cent., but renders 
wholly unnecessary any advance on the part of the 
Government, or any rate upon the parishes for a ceme- 
tery. ‘Ihe company contemplates the creation of a fund 
included in their charges for the compensation of the 
incumbents of those parishes from which bodies are 
removed, so that they will continue to receive the fees on 
interment without being called upon, except when 
desired, to discharge the duty. . 

Mr. J. Voules, the deputy-chairman, said he submitted 
the above statement confidence to Lord John Rus- 
sell for recognition, not only on the extensive merits of 


the plan and site, but because it superseded the necessity 
for any advance of public money, and obviated the delay 
which was so universally deprecated. 

The deputation met with a most courteous reception, 
and, after making several pertinent inquiries as to the 
intentions of the company, his lordship promised to com- 
municate with Lord Seymour on the details. 


THE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND NATIONAL MAUSOLEUM 
COMPANY. 

A deputation, consisting of the following gentlemen, 
Sir James Duke, Baronet, M.P., W. J. Voules, deputy- 
chairman ; C. R. Thompson, Esq., John Gardiner, Esq., 
directors ; W. A. Coombe, Esq., solicitor to the company ; 
H. R. Abraham, Esq, architect; and Mr. Richard 
Churchill, secretary ; had the honour of an interview with 
Lord Seymour, at the Office of Works, on Wednesday 
a, when the deputy-chairman and surveyor 
mutually explained the proceedings and plans of the 
company, particularly in reference to the great saving 
effected by the adoption of their tariff—the cost of pauper 
funerals, only 15s., with liberty to send one or two 
attendants to Woking and back—that of the class imme- 
diately above the poor, including the proposed compen- 
sation to the incumbents of parishes from which bodies 
are removed, £1. 5s. The deputy-chairman, in reply to 
Lord Seymour’s inquiries,said that the company proposed 
to appropriate portions of their site to the different parishes, 
who would thus have the control over their separate 
grounds, and have their own clergy to officiate, if desired, 
and at the same time be enabled to avail themselves of 
the inexpensive mode of transit and the ample staff pro- 
vided by the company: and that the notices of applica- 
tion to Parliament had been duly given, and the petition 
for the bill would be presented at the earliest possible 
period. The foregoing points were particularly dwelt 
upon by Lord Seymour, who received the deputation very 
courteously; and, in conclusion, the deputy-chairman 
said he trusted his lordship would recognize in the 
arrangements of the company the solution of the difficulty 
of providing for immediate extramural interment without 
calling upon Parliament or the parishes for the advance 
of one fraction of the public money. 





HORRIBLE AGRARIAN MURDER, 

One of those crimes peculiar almost to Ireland was 
perpetrated last week near Dundalk. On Thursday 
week, about the hour of two o’clock, Thomas Douglas 
Bateson, brother to Sir kh. Bateson, of Derry, and agent to 
Lord Tempieton’s property, situated in the immediate 


at a place called Corratenty. The model farm is about 
a mile from Castleblaney. Having arrived there, he 
inspected a large number of labourers and tradesmen 
whom he had employed, and at a quarter after four o’clock 


of the Armagh road, in a beautiful and romantic district, 
stand three houses in a triangular position, and a num- 
ber of small groves of fir-trees are planted here, which 

ord a sort of covert. One of the houses (the glebe, 
occupied by the Reverend Mr. Hurst) overlooks the 
road. As Mr. Bateson arrived at this spot, when about 
equi-distant from the habitations, a boy named Bailie, 
aged thirteen, being distant about 100 yards, while 
driving home his father’s cows, saw a shot fired; saw 
three men attack Mr. Bateson with short sticks or pistols ; 
heard the sound of the blows as if a stick were struck 


Mr. Bateson got upon his feet three times, until he was 
struck down for ever. It would appear that about ten 
minutes after the attack the Armagh omnibus passed by, 
when Mr. Bateson was found lying in the dike on his 
face and groaning heavily. He was perfectly insensible. 
His hat was discovered twelve yards behind where he was 
found lying. On being brought into Dundalk Dr. 
M‘Birny was in immediate attendance, and removed 
three loose portions of the left temporal bone, laying 
bare the brain, and part of the brain was found on his 
coat. The wound appeared as if inflicted by some blunt 
instrument. On the spot was found a large stone 
covered with blood and hair, also two pistols, one of 
which had been recently discharged ; the other was loaded, 
but the percussion cap was broken. The pistols were 
also covered with blood and hair. Mr. Bateson lingered 
a few hours and died, A correspondent of the Newry 
Examiner writes of him with great praise :—*' Mr, Bate- 
son was unmarried. He was, [ understand, a manof the 
most benevolent disposition, and in giving charity he 
never asked the creed of the object. He was instru- 
mental in effecting an abatement of 3s. in the £1 last 
year. He caused the whole county cess to be paid on 
the estate, and he gave full labour to every tenant on the 
estate who wished to pay his rent by labour, at the rate 
of ls. per day, summer and winter. Other things I have 
been told in his favour, which I have not now time to 
mention. I have heard nothing against him. In fact, 
he was held up in the neighbourhood as a sort of model 
both to landlords and agents ; and now that he lies upon 
a bed of death it is piteous to hear the lamentations of 
the poor who were the objects of his bounty.” 

An inquest was held on Saturday, at Castleblaney, on 
the remains of Mr. Bateson; and several witnesses 
having spoken to the facts connected with the frightful 
occurrence, as already detailed, a verdict of ‘* Wilful 
murder against three or more men unknown,” was 
returned, 





SERIOUS EXPLOSIONS, 

Three explosions, in one instance attended with loss of 
life, occurred on Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. On 
Friday the principal boiler in the paper mills of Mr. 
Woodfall, at Footscray, burst, carrying away upwards 
of twenty feet of the frontage of the mill, and damaging 
considerably the outbuildings, knocking away the chim- 
ney of Mr. Woodfall’s dwelling-house, and smashing in 
a quantity of window glass of the adjoining houses. The 





force of the explosion was such that the iron girders 


were torn from their hold, and driven thro 


tons of coal which were lying in the front of A ay 
and a double tube, weighing three tons, was blown more 
than 100 feet up the stream; a piece of timber, exceeding 
one cwt., was blown 600 feet. About 100 persons wer 
in the mill at the time, and the whole of them escaped 
personal injury. The boiler is said to have 
thoroughly repaired only about ten days since, The 
damage exceeds £1000; Mr. Woodfall is insur, 

Gas is not less powerful than steam. On Sunday 
morning the good people of Brownlow-hill and Clarence. 
strect, Liverpool, were alarmed by a loud report, resem. 
bling the discharge of cannon, and followed bya rumbling 
noise which continued for some moments, which subge. 
quently turned out to be caused by an explosion of gas 
in house No. 4, Clarence-street, occupied by Mr, 
Smith. Being annoyed by the smell of gas, he 
the premises, and luded all was safe; but when hiy 
son entered the front room of the house with a candle 
at eight o'clock in the morning, he observed a blue flame 
arise, and was then knocked down, fortunately Teeeiving 
but slight injury beyond the scorching and discolour. 
tion of his hair and eyebrows. The gas exploded: the 
whole of the front and back parts of the house, three 
stories high, were driven outwards, the floors of the 
rooms separated from the walls, and the wall, 
and doors of the small kitchen in the rear of the pre. 
mises, forced against the back entrance, so as to prevent 
the possibility of ingress or egress. But few of the 
windows were broken. The house is now Propped up 
both front and rear, to keep it from falling, until it cay 
be taken down and rebuilt. 

Fire-damp, more destructive than either steam or 
kills it victims. The colliery district around Sheffield, 
so noted for disastrous mining explosions, was the scene 
of another sad calamity on Saturday last, when three 
young men perished in the Woodthorpe colliery, two 
miles and a half south of Sheffield. Their names were 








neighbourhood of Dundalk, went out to visit a model farm | 


he proceeded to return to Castleblaney. On each side | 


against a ditch, followed by a dreadful struggle, in which | 


Charles Stopes, aged fyventy-three, unimarried; and 
| Samuel Bacon and William Ramsden, youths of abou 
| eighteen years old, both of Handsworth, Woodhouse, 
| ‘There was one avenue in the pit that was surch: 
with inflammable gas, so that all the colliers avoided 
taking exposed lights into it. But Ramsden, though a 
| collier, was a stranger there. He had descended the pit 
| to visit Bacon, his companion; and, for some reason up- 
| known, he went into the dangerous board-hole with a 
naked candle. The consequence was, that his light 
| caused an instantaneous explosion, so powerful as to 
| project large quantities of débris out of the mouth of 
the shaft, which is 164 yards deep. Ramsden was con- 
| sumed to ashes. Stones and Bacon, who were r 
tively fifteen and forty yards nearer the shaft, were ki 
| by the concussion. The pit is ventilated by only one 
shaft instead of two. 

A coal-ship bound to Bremen was brought into Ram- 
~~ harbour a complete wreck, on Monday. While of 
| Dungeness gas generated from the coals suddenly ex- 
| ploded, shattering the vessel and killing two men out of 
four who were on deck. The crew were saved by a Deal 
boat. 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 

| Mr. John Simon has presented another ere 
| to the City Commission of Sewers, urging that body to 
| carry out great and effective measures of sanitary reform. 
| Several breaches of the Factory Act having taken 
place lately in the manufacturing districts, the delegates 
met on Sunday, at the Cocoa Tree, Ancoats, Manchester, 
to consider what is to be done to enforce the law. 

Dr. Grant, Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark, as- 
sisted by Dr. Morris, Bishop of Troy, and Cardi 
Wiseman, performed, on Tuesday, Pontifical high mass 
at the opening of the new Catholic church on Croome 
hill, Greenwich, dedicated to ‘‘ Our Lady, the Star of 
the Sea.” 

Two thousand young men of the metropolis presented 


W. Gordon R.A., at the Freemasons’-tavern on Mo 
evening, as a testimony of their apprecation of his “ noble 
efforts to secure the abridgement of long hours of 
business.” 

A deputation from the National Parliamentary Reform 
Association met the inhabitants of the Tower Hamlets 
on Tuesday. Resolutions were passed declaring that aly 
measure less than the extension of the suffrage to every 
occupier of a house, or part of a house, the arrangement 
of equalized electoral districts, vote by ballot, triennial 
parliaments, and the abolition of the property q 
tion required of members, would fail to meet the wanlt 
and to satisfy the just expectations of the people. 

At a privy counsel held on the 8th, at Dublin, the 
district of the county of Monaghan, in which the m 
of Mr. Thomas D, Bateson was perpretrated on Thur 
| day last, was proclaimed under the Crime and Outrage 
| Act. The district embraces the parishes of Clontibret 
| and Muckno, in the a of Cremorne. On the same 

occasion, the parishes of Derrynoose and Keady, in the 
| baronies of Tiranny and Armagh, county of Arm 
| were proclaimed, that locality being one of those in which 
| the Ribbon conspiracy is known to be most rife. 
Lord Lieutenant presided at the council. 

Kossuth’s striking use of texts from our great dramt- 
tist, has already suggested a gift which does not re 
sede Douglas Jerrold’s; but rather plays harbinger 
companion to that. When Mr. Tindal brought up 
Birmingham subsidy to the Leader of Hungary, ™™ 
‘Tindal presented to Madame Kossuth a copy 
Sentiments and Similes of Shakspeare, a volume ies od 
nated by the tasteful and brilliant pencil of 
ew The gift was prettily selected and ap 

ropriately presented. 
The ae Mt Mr. Alderman Salomons, M.P., py 
in the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, beet 
Baron Martin and a special jury. It was in the gale 
of an action, brought against Mr. a 4 
mons to recover certain penalties for having 
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the House of Commons without taking the Oath of 
Abjuration. Under the direction of the presiding judge, 

on Martin, the counsel on either side, Sergeant 
Channell and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, agreed to turn the facts 
of the case into a special verdict. In this form the 
question at issue between the parties, which turns en- 

yu the construction of various statutes, will be 
brought before the judges. In the course of next term 
(says the Times) we may expect a conclusive settlement 
of this intricate and troublesome question. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Newcastle was 
held in the Lecture-room, on Monday evening, the Sth 
instant, Mr. Gunninthe chair. The following resolution 
was proposed by Mr. Watson, supported by Messrs. 
Charlton, Thomas, and Harney, and carried by acclama- 
tion :—“* Resolved, That the solidarity of the peoples 
being a great truth, and the fraternity of the nations a 
great duty, the persons composing this meeting feel 
called upon, individually and collectively, to declare their 
heartfelt sympathy for all the oppressed peoples of 
Europe. That foremost amongst the betrayers and op- 

of our brethren stands the perjured usurper 
Booaparte and inasmuch as he has treacherously and 
y overthrown the liberties so gloriously achieved 
by the French people in February, 1848—having extin- 
ished the parliamentary representation, the press, and 
all the other guarantees of freedom; having, to consum- 
mate his treason, let loose a bribed and brutal soldiery 
an unarmed people, whose blood he has caused to 
flow in torrents, he has stamped and proclaimed himself 
perjurer, traitor, brigand, and assassin—an enemy not 
only to France, but to the world; and, as such, worthy 
of the execration and vengeance of the human race. 
That in the pursuit of freedom and justice, the peoples 
are bound to aid each other; that the existing aristocra- 
tical Government of Great Britain is the great obstacle 
in the way of the people of this country performing their 
duty to their brethren; therefore it is the bounden duty 
of the unrepresented millions to forthwith struggle for, 
and win, democratic parliamentary reform, based upon 
universal and equal representation.” 

Rear-Admiral Houston Stewart has issued an address 
to the electors of Greenwich, declaring his intention of 
coming forward as a candidate, in the event of Admiral 
Dundas being sent on foreign service. 

Sir John Gladstone, baronet, died on Sunday, in his 

ighty-seventh year, at Fasque in Scotland. 

r. George Dunbar, Professor of Greek Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh, died on Saturday, at Rose- 
park, Trinity. He had been ill some time. 

Mr. Basil Montague, Q.C., died on the 27th ultimo, 
at Boulogue in the eighty-second year of hisage. He 
was the son of Lord Sandwich and Miss Margaret Reay, 
the subject of a tragic story. A young officer named 
Hachman became puasienatdle attached to Miss Reay, 
he afterwards entered the Church, and begged her to marry 
him, but in vain. She was bound by affection to Lord Sand- 
wich and to her children and would not desert him or them. 
Hackman armed with pistols then met her as she was 
leaving the theatre on the 7th of April, 1779, and shot her 
dead. He levelled the other pistol at his own head but 
it missed fire. He was taken, tried, and hung. Lord 
Sandwich acted very nobly and tried to save him. But 
he refused all mediation and died on the gallows at 
Tyburn. 

We understand that Mr, B. Peacock, Q.C., is to have 
the appointment of Legal Member of the Supreme 
Council of India, rendered vacant by the death of the late 
Mr. Drinkwater Bethune. 





The Count and Countess of Trapani are at Florence, 
where several balls have been given in their honour, 
The Countess is daughter of the Grand Duke. 

The Duke de Chambord, the Duchess de Berri, and the 
Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, are at Ven§e, where 
~ will spend the winter. 

he English Minister at Vienna, Lord Westmoreland, | 
has not yet been received by the Emperor, although his 
Majesty is having public receptions twice a week. This 
is understood to be a slight offered him to avenge the 
reception of Kossuth in England. : 

A conference for the establishment of preventive and | 
Teformatory schools, as the only means of checking the | 
ee of juvenile crime, was held at Birming- | 

mon Wednesday. Mr. Recorder Hill occupied the | 
chair. In the evening a public meeting was held, at | 
which resolutions for the above object were agreed to. i 

The Teviot, which arrived on Thursday, brings anti- | 
Cipated news from the Cape up to the 4th of November. | 
The character of the conflict had not altered. There had | 
been much skirmishing, and the Kafirs are said to have 
been repulsed, General Somerset, on the 12th of Oc- 
tober, with a large division penetrated into the Water- 
kloof, drove out Macomo, and destroyed hiscamps. But 
all the frontier districts, except Albany, have been swept 
by the cattle-lifting Katfirs. 

Some Scotch clergymen, members of the Free Scotch 
Church, have attempted to establish a church of their | 
Persuasion at Rome; but no success crowned their 
efforts. 

The Austro-Italian press still publishes its quota of | 
political sentences. These offences are unceasing, and | 
even Austrian martial law seems unavailing to crush the | 
subversive spirit of the anti-Austrian league. Many 
fresh arrests are said to have been made at Florence, 
Pistoja, Pescia, and Arezzo, in Tuscany. 

The bishops of Sardinia have addressed a protest to the 
king against the construction of the new Protestant | 
church at Turin, in which they state that the permission | 
accorded is contrary to the Constitution. A church is 
being placed at the disposal of the Protestant residents 
of Genoa. 

Smith, who was condemned to death at the last session 
of the Central Criminal Court for murdering his own | 
illegitimate child, has been saved, and his sentence 
commuted into transportation for life. ~ 

A flour mill on the Greet, which flows into the Trent 
near Fiskerton, not far from Newark, was destroyed by fire 











on Monday, and fivemen lost their lives. The men were 
removing the stock when the roof fell in, and floor after 
floor crashed down without the least warning. 

A young man named Ricketts who had been drinking 
with Bush, the milkman found murdered near Bath, has 
been arrested on suspicion. 

_An inquest has been held on the body of the plasterer 
killed on the 29th ultimo, by the fall of a large portion of 
a pile of buildings in Gloucester-road, Kensington. It 
was clearly proved on the inquest, which terminated on 
Monday, that very bad materials had been used; that 
the district surveyor had warned the owner, Mr. Inder- 
wick; and that Mr. Bean, the architect, had also been 
duly warned. In the face of these facts, the jury re- 
turned a special verdict :—** We find that Robert Woolen 
was accidentally killed by the falling of the cornice of the 
pone of certain houses, the property of Mr. John 

nderwick, situated in Gloucester-road, Kensington, 
upon the 29th of November, 1851; and we further find, 
that the cause of the accident was by reason of the bad 
materials furnished by Mr. Inderwick. We also find 
that Mr. Bean, the surveyor, was to blame for having 
permitted the works to proceed under such circum- 
stances.” 

A riot of navvies took place at Grantham, on Wednes- 
day. They were on strike for an advance of wages, and 
were deemed sufficiently dangerous to warrant the — 
in of troops from Nottingham. The men were disperse 
without resistance. 


The Smithfield Club Cattle-Show has been held this 
week. As compared with the entries at the preceding 
show,the number at the present one shows a trifling 
diminution ; the falling off, however, in numbers is more 
than made up by the generally improved character of the 
stock exhibited. Probably at no previous exhibition has 
there been so much deserving of real praise, or more 
worthy the attention of those interested in this impor- 
tant department of agricultural occupation of grazing, 
asin the present one. There is no feature more de- 
serving of attention in the exhibition ofthe present year, 
than the specimens which illustrate the great advance 
which has been made in bringing young classes to an 
early maturity. Among oxen and steers a large prepon- 
derance of the prizes has been carried off by the Here- 
fords ; and of cows and heifers, the most successful, as 
a class, have been the “ short horns.” 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

The state of the public health, as indicated by a 
constant increase of mortality, is far from being favour- 
able at the present time. During four weeks of No- 
vember the deaths registered in the London districts 
increased in the following progression :—989, 1022, 1132, 
1279; and in the week ending last Saturday they rose to 
1316. During the same five weeks the deaths among old 
persons, of 60 years and upwards, have numbered suc- 
cessively 202, 207, 242, 277, and 305. It will be seen 
from a review of ten previous years (1841-50) that, in the 
week of 1847 corresponding to last week, influenza raised 
the deaths to 2454; but, with the exception of that year, 
they did not in any corresponding week exceed 1146, and 
were generally much less. The gyerage of the ten weeks 
was 1123, and if corrected for et of population, 
1235, compared with which the deaths of last week 
exhibit anexcessof 81. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that, if the unusual mortality of 1847 were excluded from 
the comparison, the result would be still more unfa- 
vourable for last week. 

2 —— Se ———— 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 2nd instant, at Heligan, Cornwall, the wife of the 

Reverend J. Townshend Boscawen: a son, 

On the 4th instant, at St. Helen’s, Southsea, the wife of Captain 
Langley, Royal Marine Artillery : a daughter. 

On the 4th instant, the wife of Mr. John Crockford, publisher 
of the Law Times, and the Critic, London Literary Journal: a 
daughter. 

On the 5th instant, in the Strand, Mrs. Samuel Harvey Twining: 
ason, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 3rd instant, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Alexander 
Atherton Park, Esq., t® Henrietta, only daughter of the late 
Major Barton Powlett William Wallop. 

On the 3rd instant, at Croydon, John W. M‘Laren, Esq., of 
Philpot-lane, City, and Douro-place, Kensington, to Miss Anna 
E. Maberley, late of Brussels, 5 

On the 9th instant, at St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, Major Liddell, of 
the Twenty-seventh Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry, to 


| Anne Moore, eldest daughter of the late Major Newport, of the 


Twenty-third Regiment, Bombay Native Infantry. 

On the 9th instant, at St. Pancras New Church, John C. Howard, 
Esq., of 9, Billiter-square, to Laura, youngest daughter of 
George Harley, Esq., of Augustus-square, Park-village Kast, 
Regent’s-park. 

DEATHS. 

On the 2lst ultimo, at Draycot-street, Chelsea, Matthew 
Delaval O’ Meara, late Deputy-Commissary-General. 

On the 13th ultimo, aged ninety-two years and eight months, at 
his residence at Canterbury, William Baskerville, Esq., late 
Inspector of Riding Officers, her Majesty’s Cavalry. 

On the 3rd instant, at his house, New Broad-street, after a 
long illness, Algernon Frampton, Esq., M.D., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Fellow af the Royal College of Physicians, 
and for many years physician to the London Hospital, in his 
forty-niuth year. 

On the 3rd instant, at Oxford, suddenly, at the residence of his 
brother, Lieutenant A. O. Hansard, Royal Navy, second son of 
the late Luke Graves Hansard, Esq. e 

On the 4th instant, at Charlton-house, Malmesbury, the Earl 
of Suffolk, aged seventy-five. 

— the 5th instant, in Chesham-place, the Lady Caroline 
ing. 

On the 6th instant, at Hlayes-place, Lisson-grove, Rear- 
Admiral C. F, Daly, C.B. 

On the 7th instant, at his residence, in Great Cumberland- 
street, Lieutenant-General Sir George Augus'us Quentin, C.B., 
K.C.H., formerly Colonel of the Tenth Royal Hussars, Aide-de- 
Camp to his late Majesty George LV., and Crown Equerry to her 
Majesty and their late Majesties George 1V. and W: IV.,in 
the nimety-second year of his age. 


| Same decree provides for some financial o 
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in French news, Besides the already 
under martial law before the coup d’état, which were 
the Ardéche, the Cher, the Niévre, and the Rhone, 
the state of siege has now been proclaimed in the 
departments of the Seine, Basses-Alpes, Allier, 
Saone-et-Loire, Herault, Gard, Var, Lot, and Lot-et- 
Garonne, in the city of Strasburg, and probably in 
many other places not as yet known to us. 

The entire district situated between the rivers 
Yonne, Allier, and Rhone, from the town of Joigny 


ay a of Lyons, and the Rhone 

to the department of Ain, and to Poli in the 

Jura, has been in a state of popular confagrtion 
and Provence, the Al 


Languedoc the 
Var, Gers, the eee in this 
vast proportion of the country, not 

of those from which o have —— 
counts, a 3 
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The Moniteur of yesterday publishes various decrees ; 
and among them one organizing the Consultative 
Commission. The commission will be called on to 
scrutinise the votes on the ballot which is to take 
place on the 20th and 2ist of December, and the 
result will be promulgated by the executive power. 
The other duties of the Consultative Commission 
will be, first, to give its advice on the projects of 
decrees in legislative matters, which ma be sub- 
mitted to it by the President of the Republic; and, 
secondly, to fulfil the functions of the Council of 
State. The commission will be presided over by the 
President of the Republic, and in his absence by M. 
Baroche, who is appointed Vice-president. 

Another decree provides that the indirect im 
and revenues will continue to be raised till the Ist of 
April, 1852; and that the tobacco monopoly, ted 
to the state by the law of the 28th of April, 1816, 
shall be extended to the Ist of January, 1853, The 

ns, 
and limits the Bons du Trésor in circulation to 150 
million of franes. 

General Harispe and General Vaillant are made 
Marshals of France; and General Randon appointed 
to the Government of Algeria. 

The vote of the Navy as far as known on Thursday 
stood as follows :— 


Number of voters ......... crsseccee 8567 
For the acceptation (of the President for 

ten years) ..... ccccccscescccococcs CRAB 

For the rejection ........scccsccsce 2164 


Abstained from voting....++....ee00. 171 


The Morning Chronicle ridicules the idea of a 
Socialist or other conspiracy. 

“ Why was the d’ état the sole alternative? Alter- 
native in the teeth of what? A Socialist plot—a Royal- 
ist rising—a mountain—or a mouse—a Red Republic, or 
the drapeau blanc? The one is equally as probable 
as the other; and we shall believe in either when we 
see evidence of its existence. As it is, the alleged 
fears of a planned Socialist jacguerie have had their 
antecedents only in Rye-house and Meal-tub plots ; 
for a conspiracy is the ordinary excuse for a dra- 
gonnade.” 





The funeral of Marshal Soult, Duke de Dalmatia, took 
place at St. Amand-la-Bastide, on the 6th. An immense 
concourse of people assembled on the occasion from the 
departments of the Herault, Tarn, and Lot. 
bishop of Aldy and the Bishop of Cahors officiated, and 
were assisted by a large body of the clergy, occupying the 
whole of the choir and part of the nave of the small 
church where the last service was performed. The autho- 
rities of the Tarn and of the neighbouring departments 
were prevented from attending, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the country. They sent formal excuses 
to the Duchess for their absence. Ev 
over with great pomp and in perfect order. 





day. The National Association met in the morning 
at the London Tavern, under the presidence of 
the Duke of Richmond, and adopted a “ decla- 
ration,” in which firm adherence to the old 
gospel is declared. The Duke of Richmond re- 
commended the farmers to make no mistake as to 
the opinions of the candidates at the next election, 
exclaiming—‘ Ask them on the hustings—and th 
God we have not yet got the ballot, when a man dare 
not avow the sentiments of his mind,”” &e. He would 
answer for the stanchness of Lord Derby—he knew 
that high and chivalrous nobleman was not “ a man 
to back round and disguise the sentiments that he 
felt!’ 

Mr. Edward Ball, of Burwell, a sentimental far- 
mer, with strong feelings moved the adoption of the 
declaration. Mr. Ball, in the course of his 
defended Mr. Disraeli, whom he pictured as “ tower- 





ing in the triumph of his argument,” &c, The 
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labourers and their case formed also atopic. One 
would think, to read the speeches, labourers were not 
badly off before Corn Law Repeal ! 


“If the price of food and every other commodity was 
to be reduced to the price on the Continent, or to what 
Mr. Cobden called ‘ the world’s price,’ the necessary con- 
sequence must be that labour must come down to ‘ the 
world’s price’ also. Mr. Jacob, who had been sent by 
the Government to the different nations of Europe to 
ascertain the rate of wages, and the price at which each 
country could export food to England, reported that 
throughout Germany the labourer received 5d. per day 
(Hear, hear.) So thatifthe price of British corn was to 
be reduced to the Continental level, the wages of the 
labourer must necessarily sink to the same level, or 5d. 
per day. (Hear, hear.)” 


His remedy for the farmer is one which cannot find 
favour in high places. 


** But supposing that, after struggling unitedly together, 
they should fail, speaking as a farmer, he then believed it 
would be their policy to abandon their cause, to throw up 
their occupations, and to emigrate at once, letting those 
who had failed to succour them take the responsibility. 
(Cheers.) He knew the sacrifice they would have to 
make; but he said—‘ Brother farmers, emigrate as 
quickly as you can—in your tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands, with your wives and your little ones, go and follow 
the pilgrim fathers,’ for such once before was the conse- 
quence of bad government.” 


Mr. Cayley Worsley was the Peter Grievous of 
the evening, whose lamentations were almost sub- 
lime. He inflamed the ardour of the meeting, and 
urged energy and perseverance by picturing members 
of Parliament in different parts of the country ‘‘ who 
were throwing cold water on the farmers, and in- 
sulting them (fo their teeth.’ He pointed out how 
landlords were not in earnest, and set the fate of 
the farmer on success or flight from the earth! 
The labourers were biting the dust—and out of 
employment, as if that was unusual at this time 
of year! Lord Stanhope praised the producers and 
and denounced the great landlords, who, with 
*« detestable selfishness,” had not attended public 
meetings, and had been silent spectators of their 
country’s ruin. Mr. Ball had pointed out how 
Finoncial Reform had been recruited by deserters 
from the National Association. Lord Stanhope 
went a great deal further. The following new Con- 
servatism was loudly applauded. 


‘« What! bow to the decision of the next or any other 
House of Commons, in which the great = rg of the 
working classes were not represented? Were they to 
bow to a House of Commons, the great majority of whose 
members had been elected by the foulest bribery and 
corruption? Were they to bow to a House of Commons 
consisting of similar persons to the present, the majority 
of whom did not deserve or enjoy the respectand confidence 
of the country ? Were they to bow toa House of Commons 
elected by ten pounders, who must outnumber all the 
county votes, even if they were unanimous? And what 
should he say of the House of Lords, which was not a 
fluctuating body ? Should they bow to the decision of 
that degenerate assembly, when the noble duke in the 
chair had stated once, in his presence, that he had looked 
in vain among the majority who voted for the repeal of 
the Corn-laws fortwelve honest men ?”’ 


He also made this peculiar statement which is not at 
all improbable. 


“Tt was his firm conviction that the cause of protection 
would ultimately triumph, although it might not be till 
ruin had overspread the land, and been succeeded by a 
social revolution, which he foresaw was now at the very 
threshold of our doors. The attachment of the people to 
the ancient institutions of the country was shaken, and 
in many counties, amongst the farmers, republican doc. 
trines were now prevalent.” 


Winding up proceedings, the Duke of Richmond 
commented on the above, and by identifying rude- 
ness and republicanism showed clearly his enlightened 
estimate of the latter. 

“ Lord Stanhope had said that a republican feeling was 
gaining ground among the farmers in some parts of the 
country. He (the Chairman) could only say that there 
was not a hustings in England where he could not take 
the chair and be respectfully treated, and then they could 
judge, if they would so receive a peer, whether there 
could be much mischief in the republicanism which was 
spoken of. (Cheers.)” 


The influx of provincial Protectionists was so great 
that the dinner to that shining light, Mr. G. F. Young, 
M.P., had to be split into two parts, over one of 
which Mr, Ellman presided, and the redoubtable Mr. 
Paul Foskett over the other. The speeches delivered 
were of the common staple. 


Mr. Foskett caught a glimpse of the truth when 
he said that * the great principle of Protection was the 
only just one, and that the principle of free trade, or 
competition, was calculated to pull down rather than 
build up national greatness. (Hear, hear.) The 
foundation of national strength and greatness was 
cooperation, a principle diametrically opposed to com- 
petition,” 

Yesterday's proceedings betray the profound agi- 
tation in the agricultural mind on social questions ; 
and teach us that protection in the Richmond sense | 
is very different from the protection demanded by the | 
tenant farmers, 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, because there 13 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD, 


POSITION OF AFFAIRS IN FRANCE, 


Nor much is to be said respecting the progress of 
Louis Napoleon’s usurpation at Paris, unless we 
were to repeat the diatribes, admirable in their 
force, with which the English leading journal is 
redeeming its position in public opinion. But it 
may be useful to mark one or two broad results thus 
far ascertained. 

Louis Napoleon has for the moment established 
himself. As an act of criminal conspiracy, his 
robbery of power has been well prepared, well 
timed, and well executed. He had been sedulous 
in securing the confidence of the army : its officers 
have been flattered by persevering attentions and 
ingenious compliments ; its men have been won by 
the closest attention to their personal comfort ; and, 
in the mean while, active training has been kept up 
with a perseverance and vigour unknown to our 
parade grounds. The soldier of France has been 
put into training like an English racehorse, or rather 
like an English prizefighter or a Roman gladiator ; 
and he has executed his work with a chill, a cruel 
thoroughness, a cool devotion to it, unequalled in 
modern times by any but Austrian or Russian 
forces. ‘Those forces have been similarly trained, 
similarly divided from the people, similarly used. 
‘The time was well chosen: France was divided by 
factions, which were all discredited by their own 
wavering and unpatriotic acts. The majority ofthe 
Assembly had betrayed the universal suffrage which 
created it; and had then fallen to quarrelling with 
itself. Louis Napoleon slips in between the wearied 
combatants, like the Wolf between the Lion and 
the Tiger, and seizes the prize for which the less 
ignoble beasts were contending, France. Only one 
party had not been untrue to its principles—the 
Socialist. But wegow understand the systematic 
perseverance of “false reports in Galignani’s 
Messenger, about “ Sacialist amusements,” repre- 
senting every mob folly and cruelty as originating 
with “ the Socialists,” though, in most cases, the 
text showed that the subject had nothing to do 
with the party or the doctrines of Socialism. It 
now turns out that, while other Paris journals are 
surpressed and correspondents of English papers 
are threatened, Galiynani’s Messenger reports as 
the usurping Government wills. The Socialist 
party was made the object of calumnious rumours, 
that it contemplated a rising on the Sunday; we 
know, within our own knowledge, that the asser- 
tion is wholly untrue ; the Times and other English 
journals publish proofs that the conspiracy was a 
mere figment. But it was desired to damage the 
repute of the only consistent party in France—of 
the only “ party of order,” which teaches organiza- 
tion of its people, and toleration even of enemies. 
The stroke of military power was professedly 
directed against the Socialist party, which was not 
in the field; but the cpportunity has been taken 
to imprison and slaughter its members wherever 
they could be caught. 


resistance. ‘They are watching events. ‘The false 
reports to draw them out, the hired actors of 
barricade-fighting intended as decoys, were but 
partially sucessful. For the moment, at a cost of 
one Officer and fifteen men in his own army, and of 


2700 of his fellow-creatures among the citizens, | 


most of them were spectators, or passengers in the 
streets, Louis Napoleon has obtained military pos- 
session of the capital and of the Government. 

He holds it solely by military power, during the 
suppression of every civil institution or influence. 

What is thought of it? The answer is melan- 
choly. 
still clings to hopes of “ quiet,” that trade may go 
on. But the usurper’s soldiery have cut deep into 
the flesh and blood of many a family: in tears and 
terror the sabre and the bullet have sown a blood- 


red seed of hatred, which,will not be long ir! 


Neither the middle class, | 
nor the working class as a body, took part in the | 


In France the burgeoisie is divided. It | 


springing up. The masked quiescence of 
National Guard is not “ tranquillity "—we 

that the feeling of the Parisians is not at all favoup. 
able to Louis Napoleon personally, although num. 
bers are willing to see *‘ order” kept. The bold” 
and haughty refusals to accept any connection with 
his Government, show the feeling of the Notables of 
all parties and circles. The working classes are 
willing enough to witness war between President 
and faction; but they are true to the Republic 
and they, too, have been deeply scarred by the in. 
discriminate slaughter. In England there are those 
who rejoice at the triumph of “order,” at the 
betrayal of the republic; our wealthier classes con. 
tribute largely to that number. But the- Times 
represents the more general feeling ; although the 
moneyed world is counselling silence, forbearan 
and indulgence for the outlaw, lest England be 
“dragged into a war”! The working classes 
generally, sympathize with the oppressed people, 
and do not fear war. On the whole, the balance of 
feeling is decidedly against the usurper. 

And he cannot maintain his position without 
measures that must exasperate such feeling. 

The fact remains, that for the moment he has 
possession of France through its capital. He has 
established an outpost of that great combined 
force which Austria and Russia command. France 
is reduced to the level of Italy and Hungary, 
under the proconsul of the two Emperors, As in 
all the states under Austria and Russia, in Italy, 
Hungary, and Germany, the soldiery and police 
are employed in a general razzia, not upon the 
Democratic party alone, but upon Constitutionalists, 
Legitimists, Imperialists even—upon all who are 
not willing to be servile subjects of Absolute 
power. ‘The evident intention is to root out free. 
dom and freemen. ‘Take a map of Europe, wherever 
that sanguinary despotism extends colour it witha 
blood-red tint, and see how large a part of Europe 
it takes in: continually spreading, it now includes 
France. 





A FREE CHURCH! 
SurrerinG for the sins of the last century, af- 
flicted for having forgotten that it ought to bea 
Church for the People as well as being a Church for 
the Aristocracy and the Crown, corrupted by un- 
thinking submission to the State, and shameless 
Erastianism of the blackest dye, convicted of self- 
seeking, convicted of simony, abject and subject to 
the powers that be, the Church wakes up from long 
tarrying among the sons of Mammon, and at 
| length cries aloud for freedom.” From a Becket she 
has lapsed through Cranmers, Burnetts, and Hoad- 
| leys, down to the Sumners of our day; untii, to 
the young earnest minds who have taken up her 
| cause and calling—threatened by Rome on the one 
| hand and Germany on the other—and, above all, 
| thoroughly ashamed of the quietism and selfish 
| nesq of State-churchmen—life in the Church with- 
| out actjon is no longer possible for them. And so 
| they afte and cry: Let us have freedom for the 
| Church; let us be honest; let us subject the tem- 
| poral to the spiritual; let us render to Cesar the 
| things which be Cesar’s, but unto God the things 

which be God’s, and take the consequences. 

There is a bravery and a chivalry in this which 
| we cannot too warmly welcome. However much 
| we may disagree x | the ulterior aims of this 
| English Free Church party, led by the Archdeacon 
| een - 
of ‘l'aunton, and represented by the London Union 
on Church Matters, there is a truthfulness, a 
righteousness, and a nobleness in this demand 
| which commands our deepest respect, and shall 
| have our heartiest support. The mission of the 
, Church of England may be at an end, and no more 
good for us as a people may come out of it; but 
the mission, the duty of truthfulness is never at 
‘an end, and is as incumbent now upon the Church 
of England as upon the rest mankind. 

It is in this spirit we look upon the movement 
represented by the clerical persons assembled in 
St. Martin’s-hall on Tuesday; and it is in this 
spirit that we welcome the report there adopted, 
| an abstract of which we print elsewhere. 

That report is an event in Church History. 
| Clear, definite, honest, without evasion of any 
kind, a logical developement of the fundamental 
position of the party—freedom for the Church— 
that report is a starting point whence the Free 
Church party may safely advance towards the 
realization of their aims. It is more than this: 
it lays down maxims new in the history of any 
Church party. It not only declares a want 
confidence in political parties, but it recommend) 
abstinence from political interference, for it pro 
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daims “The cause of God demands all our ener- 
gies, and refuses to be helped by any action that is 
mean or wrong.” It frankly admits that “former,” 
we might say present, “ anomalies” arose from the 
over-willingness of Churchmen to trust “the 
Bishops and the principal laity of the Church, 


who, under the Sovereign, without the admixture 


of members of any other religion,” formed the 
Parliament of England. Now, that the admixture 
exists, obviously Parliament is no longer the fit 
governor for the Church. It denies that “ Bishops 
or other legislators” have any right to speak in 
Parliament for the Church, not being specially ap- 
pointed thereto as the Church’s delegates. It 
proposes to be guided by “ the principle of popular 

resentation, which is the basis of all our liber- 
ties;’” it demands an act of Parliament legalizing 
the meeting of Convocation and diocesan Synods, 
so that the Church may rule herself ; and it frankly 
concedes to Parliament that its concurrence shall 
be necessary to the validity of the decrees and acts 
of the synods. While it not only courageously 
declines to go to Parliament and ask for remedies 
for special grievances, but it condems the Bishops 
for so doing ! 

For our parts that is the point where our 
advocacy rests. We demand “fair play” for the 
Church—for all Churches. We beg of the Lon- 
don Union to adhere firmly to its strong position : 
no parliamentary peddling—give us freedom: no 
spiritual diplomacy in the. House of Lords—give 
us free legislation in the House of Convocation: 
no State Churchmen—but Christ’s Churchmen. 





THE AUSTRO-RUSSIAN CONSPIRACY. 
Lorp John Russell declared in the summer that 
there was a great conspiracy on foot against the 
liberties of Europe. ‘The recent seizure of Paris 
by the President has given peculiar significance to 
this declaration. ¢ 

Not one single German journal dares to publish 
aught that is not authorised by the Government: 
hence the opinions of the journals of Germany are 
obviously the opinions of the German Govern- 
ments. 

On the night of the 2nd of December a telegra- 
phic despatch informed the Government of Vienna 
of the event in Paris that morning ; and on the 3rd 
Der Lloyd, chief governmental organ, contained 
the despatch and an article applauding M. Bona- 
parte. ‘The next day the official journals con- 
curred. 

The Ministerial Oesterreichische Correspondenz 


of the 3rd declared M. Bonaparte might “ rely, not } 


only on the gratitude of all friends of order in 
France, but also in all other countries of the con- 
tinent of Europe.” The Wiener Zeitung, too, has 
in its official part an article eulogizing M. Bona- 
parte, and expressing a wish for the success of his 
measures. In Berlin a cabinet council was instantly 
held, and, according to the Constitutionnel, de- 
spatches were sent to the Prussian Minister in Paris, 
instructing him to express the earnest wishes of the 
Prussian Government for the success of M. Bona- 
rte. 

The Post, organ of Lord Palmerston, M. Bona- 
parte, and the Emperor of Russia, says, “ The 
press is completely submitted to the censorship. 
All journals are obliged to send their proofs for 
revision to the Minister, who has whatever he 
thinks not fit for the public eye struck out.” 
Writing on the 4th, the Paris correspondent of the 


Post naively tells us that he went to the office of 


the Minister of the Interior, found him not at 
home, and was not sorry—why? Because “ the 
Minister would not have let me send anything 
alarming.” 

The English journals, avowedly or impliedly 
connected with the Foreign-oflice, have applauded 
the coup d’état. ‘There is a wonderful unanimity 
between the English journals supporting the Bona- 
partist coup d’état, and the Paris authorities in 
ascribing the resistance in Paris to the “ Red” 
party. “Does any one suppose that the lesson 
read in the quarters St. Antoine and St. Marceau,” 
writes the Post, “ has been lost on the dark corners 
in Germany and elsewhere, where rapine and 
murder were waiting for the prey that 1852 was to 
bring them?” ‘The Minister of the Interior in- 
formed the prefects that a “Red” insurrection 
was fixed for Sunday week last, he knowing the 
same to be false. The men of the “ bad quarters” 
did not fight. ‘The massacres of December the 4th 
Swept away the bourgeoisie. The workmen had 
“ nothing to fight about.” 


When Lord Palmerston wanted a Consul-General 
at St. Petersburg, whom did he choose? The 





manager of the Morning Post, then the zealous 

organ of the Emperor for Russia, and since the 

joint organ for Russia, Lord Palmerston, and 

M. Bonaparte. 

In the Dublin trial, the editor of the World stated 
in his evidence, that he had written articles for 
Lord Palmerston on Foreign Affairs. 

| Mr. Honan, junior, the son of the Italian corre- 

| spondent of the Times, was, no long while ago, 

— attaché of the Neapolitan Legation at 

| aris, 

Mr. Bird, a Vienna correspondent of the Times, is 

| the officious servitor of Metternich. 


| The correspondent of the Daily News at Vienna, 
| was within a few days expelled from Vienna, 
| expelled from Dresden, expelled frem Berlin. 

| Only last Sunday the Moniteur contained a semi- 
| official notice stating that the correspondents of the 
| Globe and the Morning Chronicle had been expelled 
Paris, for publishing news not derived from the 
prefect of Police. The correspondent of the 
Chronicle was not expelled, but the editor of the 
Chronicle has no doubt a design of that nature was 
contemplated. 


The Paris correspondent of an English Bonapartist 
morning paper has quitted his post, because his 
letters were garbled by the editor in a manner 
which exceeded even the endurance of an “ own 
correspondent.” 

Racidula, alias the Baroness von Beck, was arrested 
at Birmingham. To prove the charge against 
her, that of being no Baroness but a spy, a letter 
was read from a Mr. Charles de Soden, interpreter 
in the English police force, stating, in the most 
circumstantial terms, that the said Racidula, an 
Hungarian spy, was in the weekly receipt of a 
large sum for services rendered as a political agent 
in the Foreign branch of the English Police, 
appointed at the request of Austria and other 
powers. ‘That statement Has not been contra- 
dicted; and we can, from our own personal 
knowledge, affirm that even English tradesmen 
have been solicited to do the dirty work of the 


is even worse than it looks; from the force of 
time, it is not probable that all of them will survive 
for the next promotion ; and thus ps, beens 
the remainder of their days in ex- 
clusion. 

It would be curious to note, not only whom that 
peculiar division of a year ercluded, but whom it. 
included within the blessing of promotion. Does 
it take in some officer of high connection whom a 
date six months earlier would have shut out? 

One reason why the soldier sustains these in- 
juries is the unnatural division between his craft 
and the body of the community. This tion 
is ape to Pe = of our army, and indeed 
to the modern form of milita organization ion intro- 
duced by the “ Standin Pom system. The 
soldier is taught to stand aloof from the civilian 
and to despise him. The civilian is taught to hate 
war, its profession, and its cost. Mutual grudges 
are kept up by political and social severance. 
army ceases to be national in feeling; the nation 
ceases to share in the interests and sentiments of 
the army. A more unnatural divorce of a country 
and its defenders could not be; it weakens the 
sympathy which would check the of a mere 
bureau to make the Army an instrument of political 
oppression ; it punishes the working soldier with the 
deprivation of popular support against official 
injustice. 





PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS. 


Tus idea which most people form of what is 
called the “ Executive Government,” is that it 
consists of some fourteen or fifteen well-paid, well- 
informed, and well-conducted gentlemen—the élite 
of the aristocracy—selected by the Crown from all 
the rest of the world; and who assemble from time 
to time in the world-renowned DowNING-STREET, 
and there put in motion that cunningly devised 
machinery by which the state instrument is kept in 
motion, and JoHn But in good condition and 
good temper. 

There is a remnant of superstition occasionally 
to be met with in the more benighted regions 





police with respect to the foreign exiles. 

Louis Napoleon’s soldiers are to receive pay for 
the Paris campaign as if they were in the field. On 
the receipt of the news from Paris the Emperor of 
Austria caused the alarm to be beaten and the whole 
garrison to be called out: and for their alacrity an 
order was published, permitting each man to enjoy 
double pay for three days. 

At the Lord Mayor’s dinner neither Lord Pal- 
merston nor any of the Foreign Ambassadors 
The Corporation had received Louis 





| attended. 
Kossuth ! 
| A great entertainment was given at the Elysée 
on Monday by the Prince President, Consul Elect— 
the Feast of Blood; largely attended by the 
Diplomatists ; Lord Normanby was there. 

Austria has been busy in supporting the Pope, 
|and in restoring priestly domination as an instru- 
ment of lay oppression. 

The jacyuerie in the Cher, which has extended 
to other departments, began by the peasants at- 
tacking the priests. M. Bonaparte has restored 
the Pantheon to the purposes originally designed 
by “the pious founder,” Louis XV. For this act 
the President receives applause from the Univers— 
the high Papal organ and defender of the King of 
Naples: hence he is the self-constituted head of 
the priestly party. The British Government per- 
mitted the French occupation of Rome and the 
restoration of the Pope in 1849. 

And now we ask Lord John Russell whether 
Pius 1X. is the head tool of “the conspiracy,” 
or only a subordinate tool of the Northern Courts, 
backed by Somebody Else, not a hundred miles 
from Downing-street? For a conspiracy there is, 





THE BREVET INJUSTICE. 
Minirary men naturally feel aggrieved at the 
peculiar limitation of the late brevet. In the last 
Gazette promotion, the year 1841 was divided into 
two parts, and thereby thirty-one Colonels were 
excluded. Who were these excluded officers? 
Commencing with Colonel Chamberlaine, 


Ten had served from 50 to 55 years. 

Ten ” 40 ” 50 ” 

Eleven »” 32 ,, 40 ,, 
Nor were these soldiers personally undistinguished. 
In the aggregate, they had received sixty-seven 
Peninsula medals and clasps, and eight Waterloo 
medals. They had served their country in every 
clime, and had upheld the honour of the flag in 
many a hard-fought fight. The injury, however, 





of society, touching the guarantees which the 
constitution has provided for the uniformly proper 
conduct of these potent personages; or what has 
been called by those who hold the superstition— 
“* Ministerial responsibility.” This weakness, how- 
ever, is not very prevalent. It is generally known 
to be one of the fictions which “ the wisdom of our 
ancestors” devised, for the purpose of reconciling 
the gullible public to a practice which, but for 
their belicf in a theory, would have been likely to 
encounter a serious opposition. The truth is, that 
what is termed the “ Executive Government,” is 
so cut up and divided, and its several parts are so 
divaricated and distributed, that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to know how or where to. get at it. 
It has more eyes than Argus; more heads and 
hands than Briareus; and these are often occupy- 
ing themselves in a very objectionable way, and 
through various agencies, with the affairs of her 
Majesty’s lieges, while they are themselves wholly 
out of sight. 

That the subordinate instruments by which the 
Ministers of State carry on the drudgery and detail 
of national affairs, should be constituted into a 
number of separate delegations, or establishments, 
each one having the management and conducting 
of a specific branch of public business, acting, or- 
dinarily, in independence of the rest, is probably 
indispensable to the working of the state machine ; 
but there can be no good reason for shutting up 
these eccentric bureaug from public view, and cun- 
cealing from the world the names and rewards of the 
persons of whom they are composed. On the con- 
trary, there is every reason for the opposite practice. 
Any thing like a secret inquisition is not only, in 
idea, very repulsive to English feeling, but it is, 
moreover, sure to operate mischievously. Its mem- 
bers are removed from that influence which, of all 
others in the public affairs of this country, operates 
wholesomely—public opinion ; and hence we find 
the “ Boards,” as the subordinate branches of the 
Government are called, too often exercising their 
powers in a most unpleasant and oppressive man- 
ner. The “‘ Board of Customs,” for example, has 
acquired a most execrable reputation, in this way ; 
ial the “Board of Inland Revenue” is not far 
removed from it in obliquity. These Boards take 
upon themselves, not only to administer, but to in- 
terpret the law; and if this will not suffice for their 
purpose, they do not stand nice about making law 
to suit the ocodsion or exigency. To in of 
any act of injustice or oppression done by is 
useless. The only appeal lies to their own body} 
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They take a complaint of grievance into considera- 
tion, or not, just as they please; and even when that 
is done, the parties heard or examined are not the 
complainants who have sustained the injury, but 
the agents of the Board, who have inflicted it! It 
is in vain to appeal to the “ nsible ” minister 
against the injurious action of the subordinates. 
If you “ memorialize” the Treasury against an in- 
justice done by the Board of Customs, or that of 
inland Revenue, for instance, be the injustice ever 
so glaring, or the inquiry ever so grave, the “ me- 
morial”’ is handed over to the delinquent Board, 
which is invited to sit in judgment upon itself and 
report the result of its inquest to “My Lords,” 
who have no time to look into these affairs of indi- 
vidual concernment. 

Can the bureaucracy be placed under any check 
or restraint? or must the only satisfaction which 
an injured subject of the Crown cun get continue 
to be, as now, the amount of public sympathy he 
may excite by an exposition of his hard case 
through the columns of a roe emg ; 

There is only one way that we know of likely to 
be useful for this purpose, that is, by drawing 
aside the veil of secrecy and exposing these govern- 
mental departments to public view. We do not 
think it likely, if the composition and personnel 
of the several “ Boards” were well known—if the 
apparent motives which influenced the appointments 
to them were subjected to a public ordeal—if the 
individual relationships and interests of the several 

rsons composing them were inquired into and 
brought under public notice—that either their com- 
position or conduct would be so liable to strong 
reprehension as they often are now. 

Sir Robert Peel, when under examination before 
the Committee of 1850, on official salaries, very 
ingenuously, though jocosely, suggested the cor- 
rective course now adverted to :—“ You have stated 
the power which the Minister had in former times,” 
observed Mr. Bright, “of bestowing appointments 
on his relatives and connections; is it not the fact 
also now, that the Minister has the power, and 
does still exercise it, of doing that which is advan- 
tageous to his family and relatives, by the distribu- 
tion of appointments among them?” ‘‘ That cer- 
tainly is one of the advantages of office, and one 
that remains undiminished,” replied the right ho- 
nourable baronet; “I think,” he added, “ there is 
more care in making appointments than there was 
in former times; but still the power remains un- 
diminished.” Now, note the next question and 
answer. “It is more controlled by public opinion, 
and the influence of the press, and of more re- 
sponsibility in Parliament?” “ Yes,” replied Sir 
Robert Peel, “ and the conscience of the Minister” — 
whereat there was, of course, a laugh. 

What has been effected in a limited degree, 
through the force of public opinion, the influence 
of the press, and the responsibility of the Ministers 
in Parliament, in controlling the exercise of Go- 
vernment patronage, and the appointment to office, 
may be effected, in a still larger degree, by 
strengthening public opinion, extending the in- 
fluence of the press, and increasing the Parlia- 
mentary responsibility through the means of 
constant publicity. That will check or influence 
the appointments to the Governmental Boards ; 
and the proceedings of the Boards may be checked 
or influenced by the same thing. Believing this, 
we have charged ourselves with the duty of seeking 
the information necessary to insure these objects. 
We purpose to exhibit to the readers of the Leader, 
the personal and structural functions of the public 
departments through which the administration of 
the nation’s affairs is carried on. 

In the mean time, the following exhibition of the 
several parts of the Executive Government may 
not be useless. It will, at all events, serve to guide 
us through the labyrinthine mazes of Downing- 
street, and its adjuncts and dependencies :— 


I,—Tur Privy Councin :— 
1, The Cabinet. 
2. Judicial Committee, 
3. Committee of Trade and Plantations. 
4, Educational Committee. 
Il.—Tue Treasvry :— 
1, The Exchequer. 
2. Exchequer Bill Loan Office. 
3, The Commissariat. 
4. Audit Office, 
5, National Debt Office. 
6. State Paper and Record Office, 
Ill.—Tuz Home Orrice:— 
crn 1, Legal Department. 
£ %. Magisterial and Police Departments, 
< Criminal and Convict Departments. 
Alien Department, 





5. Inspectorial Department. 

6. Signet Office, &c. &c. 
IV.—Tue Forzien Orrice:— 

1, Consular Department. 

2. Slave Trade Department. 

3. Précis Writer, Librarian of Manuscripts, &c. 
V.--CotoniaL Orrice :— 

1. Administrative Department. 

2. War Department. 

3. Colonial Land and Emigration Board. 
VI.—Tus Inisx Orrice. 
VIL.—Tus Privy Seat :— 

The Signet Office. 


VIII.—Tus Apmiratty :— 

1. Naval Department. 

2. Civil Department. 

3. Judicial Sepaitnvel 

4. General Register and Record Department. 

5. Scientific Department. 

6. Hydrographical Department— Naval Yards 
—Victualling Stores— Medical Establish- 
ments—Transport ditto, &c. 


IX.— War anp ComMANnpDER-1N-Curer’s Orviczs: 

1. War Office. 

2. Commander-in-Chief’s Office. 

3. Quarter- Master-General’s Office. 

4, Paymaster-General’s Office. 

5, Adjutant-General’s Office. 

6. Comptroller of Accounts’ Office. 

7. Medical Board, 

8. Judge-Advocate-General’s Office. 

Military Asylum—Hibernian Military School— 
Royal Military College—Normal and Model 
School, &c, 

X.—Boarp or ORDNANCE :— 

1. Master-General’s Office. 

2. Cash-Account Office. 

3. Store-Account Office. 

4, Secretary's Office. 

5. Inspector-General of Fortifications’ Office. 

6. Survey Department. 

Royal Military Academy—Engineer Department 
at Chatham—Royal Military Repository, Wool- 
wich—Ordnance Establishments—Barracks, &c. 

XI.—Boarp or Controt:— 

1. Revenue Department. 

2. Finance Department. 

3. Military Department. 

4. Marine, Ecclesiastical, &c. Department. 

5. Political Department. 

6. Judicial and Legislative Department. 

XII.—Tue Post Orricr :— 

1, Offices of Control— 
Post-Master-General’s — Secretary’s to 
ditto—General Secretary’s—Acccountant 
and Receiver-General’s—Solicitor’s, 

2, Executive Offices— 

Ship-Letter Oflice —Mail-Coach ditto— 
InJand and Foreign ditto— Letter Carriers’ 
ditto—London District and Newspaper 
ditto. 

3. Offices of Public Convenience— 

Dead Letter Office— Inquiry ditto— 
Money- Order ditto, 

XIII.—Boarp or Pupiic Works. 

XIV.—Boarv or Woops, Forests, ann Lanp 

REVENvE. 

XV.—Boarp or Intanp Revenve :— 

. Excise Department. 

. Stamps and Taxes Department. 

. Legacy Duty Office. 

- Solicitor’s Office. 

Receiver-General’s Office. 

. Accountant and Comptroller General’s 
Office. 

XVI.—Boarp or Customs :— 

. Civil Department. 

. Harbour Vessels and Cruising Department. 

. Preventive Guard Department. 

+ Quarantine Department. 

. Surveyor’s Department. 

. Comptroller-General’s Department. 

- Solicitors’ Department. 

. Building, Victualling, &c., Department. 

. Receiver-General’s Department, &c. &c. &e, 

XVII.—Tue Mint:— 

1. Master Worker's Office. 

2. Deputy Master’s ditto. 

3. Comptroller’s Office, &c. &c. &e, 


XVIII.—Poor Law Commission, 
XIX.—Boarp or Heatru. 
XX.—Commission or Sewers, 


aOarkonr 


CaN OQOOF ODE 


), XXI.—Copyuotp, Titrue, anp Inciosurn Com- 


MISSION, 

XXII.—Generat Recistrar’s Orrics. 
XXIII.—Srtationery Orrice, 
XXIV.—Paymastrer-Generat’s Orrice, 


Metropolitan Buildings’ Office — Metropolitan 


Roads’ Office—Ecclesistical Commission, —Police 
a a ecg Museum ssi 
National Gallery Commission — Museum 
Practical Geology Commission — Greenwie 
Hospital Commission—Chelsea Hospital Com. 


mission, &c, 





1815 IMPROVED, 
Lovis Buanc says that there will be three empi 
Austrian, the Russian, and the French; but Will not 
that position leave certain little irregularities unpleasant 
to the eye of the political geographer? Let us Suggest 
plan for removing them. 

Louis Napoleon has an army to feed and amuse: 
wanted, therefore, a war. Let him pick a quarrel with 
Turkey—about Tunis, Morocco, or the Exposition pr} 
it matters not what—and having conquered Turkey, let 
him hand it over, with Greece of course, to Russia, 
Austria can then take Sardinia and German Switzerlang. 
leaving the rest for Louis Napoleon; giving the Rhine 
provinces a'so to French desires, with Belgium. Prussia 
can be paid with Schleswig-Holstein; Denmark with 
Norway and Sweden, Liberal kingdoms, Eventually, 
Spain and Portugal can be annexed to the French 
empire ; Holland and the Danish dominions handed over 
to the new “Emperor” of Prussia. When Russia has 
taken India, France can annex Ireland, absorbi 
England in the process ; unless, indeed, Queen Victoria, 
permitted to join the quintuple alliance for the sake of 
Palmerston, should be suffered to stand as a new 
‘“‘Empress,” and permitted to annex the United States 
of America. This would make geography much more 
square and simple. 





“ SOCIETY 18 SAVED "’! 
To “save society” is an universal pretention. 
the various schemes which find admirers, what do you 
think of this? 

A low scoundrel, deeply in debt, and at his wit's end 
proposes to some kindred spirits a bold yet easy burglary, 
The inmates of the house are startled from their sleep, 
and commanded to give up the keys. Those who hesitate 
are gagged, those who protest are murdered! The 
drawers are ransacked—the property secured. Then 
when murder and violence have silenced the cries of the 
proprietors, the brutal ruffian, moving amidst corpses, 
his feet slipping in their blood, announces to them this 
bulletin :—‘' Brothers and sisters! Your property is 
saved! I thank you for the confidence you have reposed 
in me! Continue your peaceful attitude, and be assured 
I will not suffer Socialists to pillage your house !” 





POLITICAL LETTERS, 
II. France anp ENoianp, 
December 10, 1851. 

Wuart can Englishmen do in this matter of France 
to vindicate the outraged rights of humanity and 
their own honour? I do not know, my trusted 
companion, what Englishmen can do, because | am 
oppressed with doubts as to the amount of spirit 
and will remaining to my countrymen ; but I know 
what they ought to do. They ought to see that 
their Government truly represents them, and acts 
as England would act, not as Downing-street has 
acted. But in order to do that, Englishmen should 
first know what their Government is doing. 

Now, what is that Government doing? Nota 
man of us knows. There was a rumour, on ‘Tues 
day last week, that Lord Palmerston was “ to 
out,” because the Grey section of the Cabinet could 
not tolerate him: he is not out. Has he become 
more tolerable to the Grey section? ‘There isa 
rumour, this week, that Lord Palmerston has ex- 
pressed satisfaction at the success of Louis Nai 
leon: is that true? and has a concurrence in that 
approval reconciled the Grey section to their 
dangerous colleague ? 

These are rumours, you may say, and as such 
not worth note. But they are rumours current 
among well-informed men ; and I believe that poli- 
tical action suffers from the fact that such rumours 
are allowed to float about, not explicitly stated nor 
explicitly contradicted. 

. . ca 

One word on our right to infer grave charges 
against a public Minister without incontestable 
proof,” ‘There is a squeamishness growing up in 
the English character, very different from the old 
love of straightforward fair dealing. Your Eng- 
lishman, nowadays, must be ‘ perfectly accurate” 
in his statements, as impeccable as an old maid, 
or his silken conscience yields under the load of 
hysteric possibility of an imputation of having 
been “in error.” He ignores what does not come 
before him officially. Now perfect accuracy is im- 
possible ; judicial blindness is the most paralyzing of 
infirmities; and the Englishman is losing the 





faculties both of eyes and hands, Hamlet has 
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become his model, as Rosencratz and Guildenstern 
are the models of the party which governs the 


lishman. ’ 
om called to account for being “ personal” in 
attacks on Palmerston. I am so; and I believe 
it to be one of the most miserable follies of our 
time to fancy that we can, or ought, to shun per- 
sonality. Base, backbiting personality is hateful ; 
but personal considerations are essential in all 
itical questions. We are governed by persons. 
ow much of this degrading outrage upon France 
js due to Louis Napoleon’s personal character? I 
admire many of Palmerston’s qualities and his 
wonderful abilities; but, whatever his motives and 
jntentions may be, assuming they are sincere and 
elevated, I believe from 7 soul, that his conduct 
of affairs is such as to defeat every liberal move- 
ment which is cursed by the offer of the “ English” 
alliance, such as to encourage, promote, and 
fortify the Austrian system, which is gradually, but 
not s “= bringing the whole of Europe within its 
grasp. Without intending to imply any accusation 
beyond the plain meaning of the words, assuming 
his motives and intentions to be as: I have said, I 
do believe that his conduct is as effectual in pro- 
moting the ends of despotism, defeating the poli- 
tical influence of the English nation, and crushing 
the freedom-loving Peoples of Europe as if he were 
a thorough traitor. 

If I am told that I yield too much to conjecture, 
I reply that, when men are secret, we have a right 
to piece out observation with conjecture. If a tiger 
is moving beneath the grass, I have a right to shoot 
where the grass is moving. The answer to con- 
jectural charges is, to be open. 

This question is becoming most vital to Eng- 
land, to its freedom, its existence. Note the 
signs on the surface in the paper printed 
before this letter: does it not seem—and those 
signs are not all, nor a hundredth part of 
what a longer search might collect—does it not 
seem that Austria and Russia have now extended 
their armed alliance down to the very shores of the 
Atlantic, their tool being in military possession of 
France? I believe that itis so. Louis Napoleon 
is enforcing the very system of Austria—holding 
down the people by main force, forbidding them to 
meet, putting down the press, restoring the clergy— 
those agents of Rome—of Rome, where Lord 
Palmerston permitted the French to restore the 
Pope. The Austro-Russian alliance is now next 
door to us; and should any “ disturbance ” war- 
rant Louis Napolecn in claiming support, “ the 
Cossack ” will be within a few hours’ voyage of 
the Thames,—in whose waters Kossuth warns us 
that the Cossack horse will drink. 

But what has been the peculiar character of this 
last razzia on a free people? It had the manifest 
purpose of driving out and exterminating all 
opponents of arbitrary power. The same process 
has-been going on in Hungary, Germany, and 
Italy, that is now enforced in France: the people 
are divided and held down by military force, with 
the aid of espionnage, or as De Maupas expresses 
it, a rigorous svtsem of search and arrest. In the 
conquest of Paris au immense stride has been made 
in the march of Despotism. 

Towards England. 

Let the English people steadily face the facts. 
Our Government has professedly upheld “ consti- 
tutional monarchy ”’—a failure everywhere under 
that patronage. Her Majesty is “at peace” with 
all those powers that are rooting out constitu- 
tionalism in every part of the Continent. Sardinia, 
as yet untried, is a poor substitute for Hungary, 
which sank under Russian intervention and Lord 
Palmerston’s “protest.” The battle between 
Cossack-Croat Absolutism and Republicanism has 
come ; the intermediate barrier of constitutionalism 
breaking at every turn. And Absolutism, in mate- 
ial progress, is gaining ground. 

Has the responsible Minister of England sum- 
moned his country to resist? No, he permits the 
march of Despotism to gain the very shores of ‘ the 
British Channel,” and resists not—is said, indeed, 
to express “ satisfaction” ! 

And our countrymen do not take the matter into 
their own hands—do not call the Minister to ac- 
count ! 

In what state does this approaching power of 
Despotism find us? Does it, as Kossuth said, find 
us prepared to say “ Stop,’ with the intention of 
making good our word? Quite the reverse. The 
object of shortsighted rulers has been to make the 
People docile, and now they are so to a degree which 
May cause uneasiness. In the United States the 
whole population is habituated to act in an or- 








ganized form. Instead of being merely “ free” 
to possess arms, but not to carry or practise them, 
in some States every man who does not possess 
arms is subject to a fine. The habit of using arms 
is universal, Ona fine moonlight night you ma 

see the citizens drilling b hundreds and thousands 
in the public squares, parks, and open places. With 
us, if a working man were seen in the street car- 
rying a gun, the Policeman would probably inquire 
the history of the weapon; and the slightest at- 
tempt at drilling would be instantly put down. In 
the Union, the Companies of Firemen are Com- 
panies of picked and armed men; and, indeed, 
most of the citizens prefer serving in Volunteer 
Companies to serving in the Militia. The people, 
therefore, is armed, not only against the invader 
from without, but against the traitor within. It is 
in this vigour and trained condition of the People 
that the liberties of the Union reside, far more than 
in its Republican institutions. Institutions are 
trivialities in comparison with the condition and 
spirit of the People. 

In all these matters we English people are in a 
condition the reverse of the Americans. Our 
aristocracy stands aloof, neither trusting nor lead- 
ing the people. Professing “to row in the same 
boat,” it keeps the people disfranchised. The 
Government, which is picked out of the aristocracy, 
multiplies precautions, professedly for the mainte- 
nance of “ order,” really with the effect of under- 
mining the liberty and vigour of the people. By 
“ people” I mean not any exclusive class, but the 
whole number of the population. Trading habits 
of thought have conspired to the same end; and 
now we see ourselves, with a common enemy ap- 
proaching our shores, but with a people whose 
spirit in the two most numerous classes of society 
is broken by fear of trading loss, or by toil and the 
habit of submission. Were it not otherwise the 
nation would no longer tolerate that its name should 
be used to maintain that system which is odious to 
every English feeling and opinion. 

That English spirit is totally extinguished I have 
never believed. Kossuth proved that it was still 
latent in our people. His appeal proved also that 
the several classes can unite in a national move- 
ment. If we had amongst us some popular 
speaker, as well able as Kossuthi to represent the 
facts as they exist, there could be little difficulty in 
arousing the nation to a sense of its position. How 
strong our Government might be, if taking its 
ground openly and avowedly on the side of 
liberty, it were to rally around it the populations 
of Hungary, Italy, and Germany! A large con- 
tingent froin Spain would soon join the European 
movement. Our colonies would be delighted to 
back a Government for once supporting the in- 
terest of Peoples. The bulk of the French people 
could not long remain apart from such an alliance. 
That America would take her side with us we 
know already. In this great alliance there would 
be freedom and safety. ‘The impediment to it is 
the secret system in our public offices. We do 
not know what our Government is doing ; we only 
know that, after it has interfered, the progress of 
Despotism is more marked than before; and the 
progress of Despotism, I say, has now become 
most evidently the progress of the Cossack and 
Croat towards our own shores. 

What, then, might the English people do? It 
might come forth everywhere, to declare its sym- 
pathy with the People of every country that is 
struggling for freedom, to demand that our Govern- 
ment should support those nations, and to claim a 
fair and open statement from the responsible Mi- 
nisters on our actual relations with foreign countries. 
But will the English People dojso? Neither you 
nor I can answer. Time may; but I distrust th 
will of my countrymen. It is weakened. : 

Tuornton Hunt. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL CCONOMIST.’ 
THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF ENGLAND 
XI. 

“ Each mental faculty is by its natural constitution re- 
lated to a different class of objects, and is prone to start 
into activity when these objects are presented; and we 
can no more cultivate the emotions of justice or of pity 
than we can the sense of hearing or seeing by a mere 
intellectual exposition of its propriety.”—CoomBE, on 
the Management of Infancy. 

In a former article I gave an account of Robert 
Owen’s successful experiment at New Lanark. I 
have since obtained a formal Report on the sub- 
ject, signed by Edward Baines, M.P., of the 
Leeds Mercury, a Dissenter; John Cawood, a 


a 


New Lanark, in 1819, by the parochial authorities— 
then, as now,® at a loss to know how best to sup- 
port their poor and unemployed (“who determine 
the rate of wages”). After remaining some 
at New Lanark, and examining minutely every 
partment of the establishment, these 
drew up a Report, which was published in the 
Leeds Mercury, and from which I have made the 
following copious extracts. The Report is dated 
September 14, 1819, three years after the opening 
of the New Lanark institution for the formation of 
character from early infancy. 
“* REPORT. 

“* Mr. Owen's establishment at New Lanark, is es- 
sentially a manufacturing one, conducted in a manner 
superior to any other the deputation ever witnessed, 
dispensing more happiness than perhaps any other 
institution in the kingdom where so many poor per- 
sons are employed, and is founded on an admirable 
system of moral regulation. The population of the 
village of New Lanark, the whole of which is attached 
to Mr. Owen's establishment, consists of 2293 indi- 
viduals, exclusive of 188 ons employed in the 
mill from Old Lanark: of this number there are 
103 under the age of two, and 380 between the 
of two and ten years: these latter are receivi ily 
instructions in the schools, and by showin em a 
spirit of kindness, and impressing them with a sense 
of their duty (without the hope of reward or the 
fear of punishment), they are making satisfactory 
progress in reading, writing, and accounts, as well as 
in music and dancing ; in addition to which the _ 
are taught to sew. In the education of the chil . 
the thing that is most remarkable is the spirit of 
kindness and affection shown towards them, and the 
entire absence of everything likely to give them bad 
habits, with the presence of whatever is calculated to 
give them good ones; consequently, they appear like 
one well regulated family, united together by the ties 
of affection. We heard no quarrels, and so strongly 
impressed are they with the conviction that their 
interest and duty are the same, and that to be happy 
themselves it is necessary to make those happy by 
whom they are surrounded, that they had no strife 
but in offices of kindness. It appeared to us, that if 
it should be their destiny to go out to service or to 
be apprenticed, they would be found an acquisition 
instead of a burden; and we wished that the orphan 
children in our Workhouses had the same advantage 
of moral and religious instruction, and the same 
prospect of being made happy themselves and useful 
to the families in which they may be placed. When- 
ever this shall be the case, instead of the town finding 
it difficult to get masters for these children of poverty, 
they will rather be sought for than despised, and in- 
stead of rising into manhood with expectation of 
relying upon a parish all their lives for support, they 
= feel an ambition and a capacity to maintain them- 
selves. 

“ The boys and girls, between ten and seventeen 
years of age, are all employed in the mill, and in the 
evening from seven to half-past eight o'clock they 
pursue that system of education to which their 
attention has, up to ten years of age, been directed 
in the day time.. In business they are regular and 
diligent, and in their manners mild and engaging. 
Public-hovuses, and other resorts of the idle or vicious, 
are not to be found in this happy viilage, and the 
absence of their contaminating re ee is strikingly 
exemplified in the contrast of manners and of conduct 
between the inhabitants of New Lanark, and of most 
(we may say all) other manufacturing places. 

“In the adult inhabitants of New Lanark we saw 
much to commend, In general they appeared clean, 
healthy, and sober. Intoxication, the parent of 
many vices and of much misery, is almost unknown, 
The consequence is that they are well clad, and well 
fed, and their dwellings are inviting. It is quite 
manifest that the New Lanark syetem has atendency 
to improve the religious character; and we accord 
with Mr. Owen in his assertion that the inhabitants 





* In a Report of the Leeds Rates Inquiry Committee, 
appointed in 1849, to inquire tnto the unprecedented in- 
crease of poor's rate, and to consider and suggest the 
means of the more profitable employment of 
labour, it is stated “that the great increase in the total 
expenditure for local purposes, mainly arises from the 
outlay on the poor. ‘The increase from this one source 
is so large and serious as to demand the most searehin 
investigation. The expenses of the criminal courts an 
the gaol may be expected to increase, if the inference 
of former years be of any significance, and unless the 
general morals be improved.” 

Again—‘‘ With a poor rate for some time past gradu- 
ali tnevensing, and even of late double in amount to 
what it had been in former years, we cannot but look 
upon the excessive outlay (upon gaol, workhouse, and 
school) as unwise and inconsiderate. 

“ Joun Hoimes, Chairman.. 
“ James Hos. 
“ Davip Gregn,” &c. &e, 
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of that place form a more religious comm than 
any pet ing establishment in nited 
Kingdom. This out of the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded, and is wholly inde- 
pendent of any sentiment on religious subjects enter- 


tained by Mr. Owen. Many of the work people, 


instead of ing their evenings in the public- 
house aatee thalt amusement re whapiiing tap 
performances of their children in the school-rooms. 
No cursing or swearing is to be heard in this well- 
regulated colony, where almost everything wanted 
by the manufactory or its inhabitants is made. 
There are no quarrelsome men or brawling women. 
These effects arise partly out of the moral culture of 
the place, partly from the absence of public-houses, 
and partly from the seclusion of the inhabitants from 
the rest of the world, if that can be called seclusion 
where 2500 persons are congregated within the nar- 
row compass of a quarter of a square mile. 

“High wages are not the cause of the comfort 
which prevails, Amongst us the earnings would be 
thought low. The wages per week of those under 
eighteen, are, for the males that work by the day, 
4s. 3d.; for the females, 3s. 5d.; and for those that 
work by the piece, 5s. 4d. for the former, and 4s. 7d. 
for the latter. The average weekly wages of those 
above eighteen years of age, are, for men, 9s. 11d.; 
for women, 6s. by the day; and 14s. 10d. for the 
former and 8s. for the latter by the piece. In addi- 
tion, there are about 240 women, chiefly heads of 
families, employed partially in picking cotton, whose 
earnings amount to an average of 2s. 8d. per week. 
Every person in this establishment contributes one 
sixtieth part of his wages to a common fund, which 
ia appropriated to his relief in time of sickness; 
besides which, there is a savings’ bank for the work 
people, whose deposits, as taken last Christmas, 
amounted £3193. 14s. 10d. 

* Although there are in the institution 1380 
females, there have been only twenty-eight illegiti- 
mate births during the last nine years and a half, and 
the fathers of those children have been chiefly non- 
resident interlopers. 

** Having given a view of the situation of the inha- 
bitants of New Lanark, as arising out of the system 
which prevails there, we next proceed to contrast 
that system with the state of society which Mr. Owen 
recommends, and some of the characteristics of which 
he is gradually introducing. We have said that the 
present institution is a manufacturing one. Mr.Owen 
recommends that the new villages should be princi- 
pally agricultural. He has at present only 240 acres 
of land for a population of 2500 persons; while he 
recommends, that there should be 1000 acres for 
1200 individuals. At present every family has its own 
earnings, and appropriates them as they think proper. 
Mr. Owen recommends that there should be a com- 
munity of interests, and that they should have 
all things in common. At present, none of 
the children are set to work until they attain 
the age of ten; but on the new plan they would 
begin to work in the open air, one hour in the day, 
at six years of age, and increase one hour every year 
up to twelve. As far as he has advanced, which he 
says is only two points towards twenty, supposing 
the latter to be the number of perfection, he has 
effected great things, more than could have been 
anticipated. 

* Te only remains for us now to suggest how far 
Mr. Owen’s plans, combined with Mr. Palla's system 
of spade husbandry, can be made- conducive to the 
permanent reduction of the poor rate in this town- 
ship, and to the improvement of the condition of the 
necessitous poor, 

“ Our inquiry having been undertaken solely for 
parochial purposes, in making this report we do not 
enter into the general subject of the advantages of 
Mr. Owen’s system as a national measure. There 
can be little doubt that, if an agricultural colony, 
similar to that recommended by Mr. Owen at Leeds, 
could be formed here, great public benefit would 
accrue from its establishment. This obeervation 
must be taken with some limitations :—The commu- 
nity of interests involves questions of great diffi- 
culty; and as that state of society has seldom been 
tried in any, and never in a pauper, population, we 
beg, for the present, not to offer any opinion upon 
its expediency. Meantime, the distresses of the 
poor are pressing; some temporary expedient is 
therefore necessary, and from the experiments of 
Mr. Falla, an eminent nurseryman at Gateshead, in 
a system of spade husbandry, it appears that labour 
may be found for the unemployed poor in that way, 
and that the abundance of the crops will more than 
reward the extra labour bestowed upon the ground 
by substituting the spade for the plough. In the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle, where these experi- 
ments are made, the average produce of land, by 
plough husbandry, does not exceed thirty bushels 
an acre; but on the small quantity of land which 
Mr. Falla has this year cultivated y the spade, he 
has produced by sowing :— 

“In the broadeast way 58% bushels per acre. 
“* Nine inch lines drilled 654 ditto. 





“ The average produce of the spade over the plough | 
husbandry, on land of the same kind and of the 


e 


same degree of richness, is, therefore, at least thirty 
bushels an acre; and the advantages of that system 
are thus exemplified :— 


“ Digging per acre ........- coccsesesee £2 0 0 
“ Drilling hanes Oaheesneedinda toned sss 06 0 
26 0 

“ Deduct two ploughings .....sseessees O16 0 
£110 0 

“ Additional produce; 30 bushels at9s....£13 10 0 
“ Extra expense as above............+++ 110 0 
© Balance 00260 cccess £12 0 0 


“Tf these calculations be correct, and they are 
founded upon experiments made for three successive 
years by a practical agriculturist, it follows that there 
is a balance of twelve pounds per acre in favour of 
spade husbandry, after affording to the workman 
two pounds’ worth of human labour on each acre of land, 

‘With these results before them, the deputation 
do not hesitate to recommend that a sufficient quan- 
tity of land should be taken in the neighbourhood of 
Leeds, to employ a portion at least of their unem- 
ployed paupers.* The deputation would earnestly 
press upon the committee the placing of the orphan 
children at present in the Workhouse, under a system 
of moral culture somewhat resembling that which pre- 
vails at New Lanark. The difficulty of obtaining for 
them masters has become almost insurmountable, 
and too many of them, for want of proper training, 
when they go out into the world, are pests instead of 
blessings to society. To effect an object so salutary, 
it is desirable that they should be placed at a distance 
from the contaminating influence of the society of the 
adult paupers—that their minds should be trained to 
virtuous inclinations—that their health should be 
watched over; and that they should have a good, 
plain, useful education, suitable to their station in 
life, and caleulated to render them an acquisition to 
any family in which they may be placed.” 

I would entreat my readers, especially if they be 
parents, to ponder well over this startling array of 
facts, and to remember, that the reign of brute 
force is now rapidly drawing to a close, to be suc- 
ceeded by the even handed rule of justice (might 
transformed into right), based upon scientific truth, 
The dark and starless night of superstition and 
ignorance is already far gone, and soon will be 
dispelled by thé light of Reason and of Science, 
which now illuminates the social horizon as with 
flashing electric currents, that weave in the mys- 
terious loom of infinite nature— 

** A chain of power, 
Which girds the earth as with a band.” 


WiLiiaM ConiINGHAM. 








Preacuers.—If a sermon be good enough for any- 
thing, it ought to apply the Word of God to the con- 
ditions and vicissitudes of life; it ought to connect 
and pervade life, and to introduce and vivify eternity 
in time. If, indeed, the preacher, as a real “ soul- 
curer,”” were to live all the week with and among his 
congregation, he would find the occasion and the 
means for this sort of preaching. In such a case, his 
experience of the week would suggest to him every 
Sunday some special and individual point to enlarge 
upon and inculcate, according to the capacities and 
wants of his hearers. But where does the clergy- 
man thus live and preach? Nowhere; and it is for 
that very reason that all the sermons I ever heard or 
read dealin generalities ; it is a mere accident if any 
one of the hearers can retain and apply any particular 
point. But whenever a sermon shows some feature 
of life or experience ; whenever a true clergyman and 
‘*soul-curer” gets up and tells what he has seen and 
heard at the bed of death, or in the cottage of the 
poor, or, perhaps, in the care-tilled house of the 
rich man—oh! how silent is the church at such 
times! How still and attentive are the parishioners, 
who just before showed nought but indifference and 
weariness! It often happens that the preacher is not 
aware how he made the impression, and why, and 
that he obliterates it by reflections which he, poor 
man, must needs tack to the living facts he has given 
us. Iwould often have given anything to shut the 
clergyman’s mouth at the right time. And I will 
confess, I have thought it would be a great blessin 
for the Church, if all preaching could be prohibited 
for the next ten years, Since there must be some 
teaching, I would have the clergymen read good old 
sermons and homilies of the fathers and reformers, 
and good and short explanations of the Scriptures— 
but not a word of their own should they be allowed 
to say.— Babylon and Jerusalem. 





* The difficulty of employing idle and inveterate 
paupers arises from the impossibility of compelling them 
to labour, as inthe gavls. An indolent and luxurious oli- 
garehy dare not enforce a rule of conduct which they 
themselves habitually violate, viz., that “if any would 
not work neither should he eat." Pauperism, as well as 
a Peerage, is hereditary ; and refractory paupers are the 
most intractable criminal patients of the gaols, 





Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the es "i 
eflterature. They do not e laweethee intarpee 


try to enforce them. —dinburgh Review. 








“Gossip Report” is a liar! When last week, 
on her authority, we told you that Dickens had 
become the possessor of all his copyrights, we 
threw a doubt on the reliability of the assertion; 
it was a proper precaution, since the assertion jg, 
to say the least of it, premature. Apropos of 
Dickens, we are not to have his new serial ¢ijj 
March. Christmas parties will want one standing 
topic of conversation in consequence. 

In the way of literary appreciation nothing 
ought to astonish us; we ought to be hardened 
against surprise, and prepared for any amount of 
ignorance of what is stirring in the world. Yet s 
difficult is it to realize the condition of another's 
mind that we confess to an elevated eyebrow on 
hearing that a lady, well informed, and moving in 
“ society,” deplored that Archdeacon Hare should 
have written a life of Joon STERLING, because 
had he not done so, STERLING would never haye 
been heard of. On being told that in every case 
CARLYLE would have written the life, she replied, 
“ Oh, that would have been of no consequence, no 
one reads CARLYLE, whereas Harge....”! 

CaRLYLE, whom no one reads, has, however, 
managed to make his book be so extensively 
bought, that a large edition was exhausted in a 
month, and we are now awaiting a second. 








German Literature is barren enough just now; 
but there is one good sign amid the barrenness— 
theology and metaphysics are ata discount. Such 
activity as there is, is rather of a scientific kind, 
HumBo pt has completed, or nearly so, the fourth 
volume of Kosmos, and HarttnG has published 
an admirable little work, Die Macht des Kleinen 
sichtbar in der Bildung der Rinde unseres Erdballs, 

The great success of the day is He1ng’s Roman. 
zero, of which eight thousand copies were sold 
before it was prohibited. Gay, sarcastic, and 
poetic, from what we have seen of it we should say 
that it resembles all his previous works in spirit, 
though less finished in form. His Faust turns out 
to be a Ballet, written for Mr. LuMmuey, with 
Mephistopheles metamorphosed into a Danseuse! 
In the letter which concludes the work there is 
much interesting matter on the Fuust Saga, and 
its mode of treatment. 

Three novels lie on our table by a new German 
authoress, CAROLINA VON GOHREN—Oftomar, 

‘ictor and Thora, and Glieder einer Kelte. The 
authoress (whose real name is Frau von ZOLLNER) 
is a lady of noble family, who has married a man of 
“no family,’ and has not died of the mésalliance. 
She is well known in the best circles’ of Dresden, 
and has lately taken to fill her leisure with writing 
novels, which she does with considerable skill. 
Her compatriot Hann-Hann, by her languid airs 
of haughty aristocracy, seems to have roused the 
scorn of Frau von Z6LLNER, who attacks her with 
great spirit. But that which will win the sympathies 
of the English public for the new writer is her 
good plain common sense, and the moral tendency 
of her books. 


From France we can expect no more literature 
for some time, and we must think ourselves fortu- 
nate that Guizor’s two new works reached us 
before “ society was saved,” as the man says whe 
has earned the execration of the world. These two 
works are Etudes Morales and Etudes sur les 
Beaux Arts. The former contains essays on Im- 
mortality, on the state of Religion in modern 
society, on Faith, and a lengthy treatise on Educa- 
tion. ‘The second is interesting, as showing US 
Gu1zor criticizing Art. 

Bruxelles sends us the first volume of a new 
novel by Evcene Sus, Fernand Duplessis; and 
also one by Paut Fevat, Le Capitaine Simon. Of 
them more hereafter. 
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“The paper that has noexistence”’ is so maddened 
with impotent rage, because we will not elevate it 
to the dignity of our contempt, that its wriggling 
contortions are immensely ludicrous. It tries in 
yain to provoke us. We have already said that 
with it, and the like of it, we refuse to fight. In 
days of duelling no gentleman condescended to 
fight with an antagonist whose position did not 
entitle him to the satisfaction. The pen has re- 
placed the sword; but the old principle still 
remains. Let the Church and State Gazette learn 
to respect the elementary rules of morality, let it 
gain a position in journalism, and we will not then 
refuse to meet it. ‘Till then, let it rail as it pleases, 
we refuse to recognize it. 

“ Non scribit, cujus carmina nemo legit |’ 





FLORENCE SACKVILLE. 
Florence Sackville; or, Self-Dependence: An Autobiography. 

By Mrs. Burbury. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Ir has long been an easy thing for hundreds of 
men and women to write verses which have almost 
the air of poetry. Poets, we know, are rarities ; 
but what tribes of Poetasters there are! And if 
you compare the average verses now with the aver- 
age of the last century, or even later, how excellent 
they seem! ‘The poetical commonplaces of our 
day are of a higher mood. People write verses 
so correct and musical, so polished in diction, so 
picturesque and fanciful, that if not actually dia- 
monds, these verses are the very best of paste. It 
is the same in most things. Elegance has become | 
democratized. ‘The general standard is raised. In | 
manners, speech, furniture, elegance, and literature 
things are now commonplace which not long ago 
were exclusive. It is with poetry as with oak- 
zarving. The real work of Labour wedded to Art 
s possessed only by the few; but imitation of oak- | 
sarving by machinery is to be had cheap enough. 

What we have said of poetry applies with even 
greater truth to Fiction. The real novelist is still 
ararity; but what hundreds of clever novels! If 
she works incessantly issuing from the press and 
swiftly vanishing again into obscurity, be compared 
with their peers of some twenty years ago, the com- 
parison will be flattering to our authors. But ab- 
solutely speaking, we do not perceive any increase 
cf power. As the wardrobe of poetry happens to 
be furnished just now with more varied and more | 
brilliant dresses, and the poetaster need only give | 
himself the trouble to take them off the hook, so also 
is the novelist’s repertory more richly stored with 
incidents, characters, caricatures, and _ situations. 
The invention is as poor now as it was in the days of 
the Minerva Press; but the Masks are better; the 
standard is higher; people are cleverer, and want 
cleverer novels. 

Florence Sackville suggested these remarks. It 
is another clever novel, by a new writer, and that 
writer a woman. It is amusing to read, and makes 
one believe the authoress a more amusing woman 
than her book. But from first to last there is 
scarcely the faintest indication of invention, and 
nowhere that urgent desire for reality, which is the 
soul of genius. By invention we do not, of course, 
mean the introduction of that which never before 
was known, but simply the finding of the truth 
which lies in a character. It is the reverse of 
aking down from its hook in the wardrobe the 
‘dress ” which the character has previously worn. 
All the scenes and all the characters in Florence 
Sackville are familiar to us—some of them ob- 
riously taken from life, but taken from life to be 
‘ouged, wigged, spangled, and set before the foot- 
ights that their reality may be lost in “ effect.” 
Mrs. Burbury will understand what we mean when 
ve refer her to the scenes in which Florence figures 
18 an actress in country theatres. ‘The details have 
been “‘got up” with more care than is usual in 
novels ; the slang of the greenroom is there; but 
she reality, we beg to assure her, is wanting. In- 
stead of representing theatrical life, she represents 
what she imagines it must be; and her imagination 
misleads her. 

We will not dwell on these defects, because they 
are defects shared by almost all our novelists ; and 
t is enough if we indicate that Florence Sackville 
$ not a masterpiece, nor the promise of master- 
neces. It is amusing, varied, clever. How many 
veaders ask for more? Give your idle evening to 
t, and thank the gods! ‘There are stirring in- | 
tidents, shrewd remarks, dashes of sentiment, and 
deeps at life: expect nothing of a more durable 
aature, and you will be pleased with the book. 

There is a new and true touch in the picture of 





the heroine’s début as an actress. In novels 
heroines always succeed. They always win their 
spurs at once. It is otherwise in life. And Florence 
is very properly made not a great actress, but a 
clever woman “ getting through her part.” 


‘* A mass of lights and faces, a tremendous noise 
of clapping hands, and a sensation that I was curte- 
sying, is all that I remember for the first few 
minutes. That I spoke was certain, because I heard 
the buzz of Helen’s voice in answer, though unable 
to distinguish anything that she said, and I crossed 
mechanically at the right time and place, seeing her 
do so; but I walked and moved as in a dream: 
having no more power over myself, and knowing no 
more what I was doing—so far as exercising thought 
and judgment went—than one of Madame Tussaud’s 
wax figures. 

“ At last the scene was over; all its duties having 
been gone through in the same apathetic, nerveless, 
dreamy way. 

** When the scene-drop fell after the second act, 
Mr. Beauchamp and a lady wrapped in a large opera- 
cloak, and holding closely to her face the fur which 
enveloped her throat so that none could have recog- 
nized her, came to me where I sat. They led me to 
a remote part of the stage, and Mrs. Hugh Lyndon 
(for it was she) taking both my hands, looked pity- 
ingly in my face, and said,— 

‘« « My poor girl, you must give this up. I came to 
scold you; but it would be cruel to add to what you 
are already suffering, by a single word. You must 
give it up. 

““* Why? Have I made so complete a failure?’ I 
asked, in a faint whisper. 

«Yes, and no,’ interrupted Mr. Beauchamp. 
* No one in front can hear a word you say. It is all 
dumb show; not ungraceful certainly, but very un- | 
satisfactory.’ 

***T must do better,’ I said, languidly. 

***You cannot. I fear we have mistaken your 
talents completely; and you have gone through this 
public and painful ordeal for no purpose.’ 

“*T am afraid so, indeed,’ said Mrs. Lyndon, 

“Mrs. Chace, who had missed me from thegreen- | 
room, now came up, and, bowing to my companions, | 
said,— 

““*T wish you could infuse a little more courage | 
into Miss Sackville, Mrs, Lyndon; she only requires 
nerve to do very well, and without it she will ruin 
her reputation and future prospects. A decided 
failure upon a first appearance can never be over- 
come.’ 

“*T am greatly disappointed,’ murmured Mr. 
Beauchamp, as if to himself. ‘I never was so mis- 
taken in my life.’ 

“«T must try,’ I said. | 

**Tt is in vain: you have not the power, my | 
dear. You read very well—beautifully—in a room ; 
but on the stage you are terribly ata loss. I can’t 
think how we could all have been so infatuated,’ ex- | 
claimed Mr. Beauchamp, in tones of great though 
suppressed annoyance; and with, as I thought, the 
slightest possible tinge of contempt. 

‘‘T murmured something about endeavouring ; but 
he said, quickly,— 

““¢ You've done your best, my dear; I know you 
have: everybody must sce and acknowledge it; only, 
unfortunately, it is a ‘ best’’ which will not do for 
the public. It is a most unhappy mistake. Success 
is the only thing that can make this profession en- 
durable; without it, it is detestable.’ 

‘* The manner in which this was spoken stung me 
more than the words, and a resolve, made up of half 
sorrow, half detiance, took possessionof me. I would 
neither be so contemptuously pitied, nor so coolly 
condemned, I would succeed. 

“The chagrin of a defeat, the blight of prospects 
I had forfeited so much to brighten, my mother's 
tuined hopes, all rushed upon me at once; and for- 
getting, in their greater magnitude, the terrors and 
languor I had so weakly suffered to unnerve and sub- 
due me, I roused myself to such a height of indigna- | 
tion against my own cowardice and other people’s | 
pity, that when I went on for the scene with Master | 
Walter, in which Julia signs the title-deeds, I was as 
self-possessed (although my heart beat wildly) as if 
I had played the part a hundred times, and was now 
rehearsing it alone. 

‘* An English audience is generally good-natured 
and patient ¥ willing, except in rare instances, to 
encourage the timid and judge mercifully of a novice. 
I found them so that night. No sooner did they 
perceive that I was anxious to exert myself, than they 
afforded me every encouragement, and gave me every 
token of goodwill. While I, finding that they were 
pleased and looked upon me with kindness, threw off 
the thrall of fear, and giving myself up to the excite- 
ment of the moment, went on with an abandon which 
would have astonished me far more than anybody 
else, if I had given myself time, or calmness, to think, 

“My only rest was now upon the stage, When 
off it, I paced up and down behind the scenes with a | 
restless, anxious step; heeding no one, thinking of | 





| execution is admirable. 


before those blazing lights, doing, acting, striving— 
anything but to ben ill, waiting, and alone. 

‘“* Mrs. Chace did not talk to me; she saw that my 
nerves were too tightly strung to be under my_own 
power of control, and knew that while the tension 
lasted I should go on boldly; but that, if gave 
way while at their present painful stretch,. the re- 
action and depression would be extreme. Thought- 
fully and kindly, therefore, she let me alone. 

“The curtain fell amidst thunders of applause. 
The instant it reached the ground, I turned mechani- 
cally away, and had reached the foot of the stairs, 
my way to which I had to make through that worst 
of all abominations—a rush of gentlemen behind the 
scenes, when Sir Thomas Clifford hurried after me, 
exclaiming,— 

“* You must go on again, Julia, They will have 
you. P 
* “ €No, no,’ I said, mounting the steps; ‘I cannot; 
indeed, I cannot. I am exhausted.’ 

“* But you must.—Hark !’ 

“And truly the din was horrible. Whi 
whistles, cat-calls, yells, stamping of feet, knoe! 
of sticks, mingled with clapping of hands and cries 
‘Julia!’ combined to make a most terrible confusion. 
I had no time to listen to it, however; for Mr, 
Osborne came rushing up, crying,— 

** * Where’s Julia? where’s Julia? You must go 
on, my dear (everybody is ‘* my dear” in theatrical 
phraseology). Where’s Mr. Alston to lead her on? 
Go to his dressing-room, and beg him to come here. 
Don’t be frightened: you’ve done wonders, It will 
be all over ina minute. Just pop on at the O, P, 
door, advance a few paces, smile and curtesy, pick up 
the bouquets, look unutterable things, and then glide 
off again—that’s all.’ 

** And with this unwelcome, unmeaning, and most 
absurd ceremony my performance for that night 
ended.” 


Florence Sackville is clever enough to assure us 
of future novels from the same writer. Let us 
therefore suggest that, instead of scattering her 
effect by the introduction of so many episodes, 
thus making the novel not a story but a string of 
stories, she should take a broader canvas and fill 
that with one central group round which the others 
may stand, not as separate centres, but as rays to 
and from the centre. ‘To be able to tell a story of 
episodes requires great mastery over l'art de conter : 
Dumas seems the only one who now does it success- 
fully. If Mr. Burbury will compare the simplicity 
unity, and consequent intensity of the structure of 
Jane Eyre with that of her autobiographical fiction, 


| she will fully seize our meaning. 





THE MARTYRS OF FREEDOM, 


mone of our Forefathers: what they suffered and what they 
sought. By James G. Miall. A. Cockshaw. 


The Church of England in the Reigns of the Stuarts. 
A. Cockshaw. 


The Test of Experience ; or, the Voluntary Principle in the United 

States. By John Howard Hinton, M.A. A. Cockshaw. 
Tuessz are three volumes of a series to which we 
desire to callattention. The Library for the Times 
is issued by Nonconformists, to set forth their 
history and their views; and, however we may 
separate from the Nonconformist body in respect 
of dogmatic theology, we are earnestly and heartily 
with them in the spirit of their manful and 
illustrious struggle for liberty of conscience. It is 
incalculable the good England owes to the brave 
Nonconformists who, in the long centuries of peril 


‘and persecution, upheld the sacredness of con- 


science. ‘Had they not struggled and suffered, we 
should now be somewhat in the miserable plight of 
Germany and France. If any one doubts this, let 
him read Mr. Miall’s eloquent Footsteps of our 
Forefathers ; one of the works we would wish to 
put into the hands of young Englishmen. 
Its design is felicitous. ‘Taking up certain typical 
persons or events, it introduces the reader into the 
very scene where those events occurred. Thus 
Wiclif, the type of “ Light in a dark age,” is the 
occasion of a picturesque description of the town 
of Lutterworth, ancient and modern ; so of the rest; 
and in this way history, archeology, and biography 
are made tothrow light and interest upon the various 
incidents in the long struggle for freedom. The 
The work is picturesque, 
animated, eloquent—enriched and not overloaded 
with erudition—varied by piquant anecdotes and 
pleasant digressions. It is more popular in style 
than will meet the approval of those (dull dogs 
mostly !) who stickle for the “ dignity of history,” 
and who, from reasonable contempt of “ royal 
roads to learning,” apse into unreasonable desire 
for “repulsive roads to learning ”; but vivacity is 
not superficiality, and Mr. Miall’s book is all the 
better for its animation. There are some tempti 
We borrow from him a 





no one: I was in a state of wild, impetuous excite- | passages for extract. ¢ 
ment. The stage—the stage—to be on the stage, | quotation he makes which will amuse our readers :~— 
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THB OLD storY! 

“ St. Eloy the following advice to his pa- 
rishioners pl, to Reo your souls from destruction 
while you have the means in your power—offer 
presents and titles to churchmen; come more frequently 
to church; humbly implore the patronage of the 
saints; for if you do these things, you may come 
with security in the day of retribution to the tribunal 
of the Eternal Judge, and say, Give to us, O Lord, 
Sor we have given to Thee.’” 

What a naive tranelation of ecclesiastic polity! 

We could not suppress a smile when we read of 
the horror created in orthodox minds by the publi- 
cation of Wiclif’s translation of the Bible :— 

THE OLD cry! 

“The excitement which followed the issuing of 
this edition of the Scriptures was intense. A bill 
was brought into Parliament to suppress the whole 
work, under the plea that it would prove ruinous to all 
religion, The friends of Wiclif argued that, as the 
translation of the Seriptures into Latin had been 
followed by no less than sixty different heretical 
— ough none of those heresies had been 

ged on that translation, there could be no argu- 
ment against the English Bible, which did not hold 
against the Latin one. The bill for the suppression 
was thrown out by a large majority.” 


Our space is so limited we can only afford room 
for one more extract :— 


NOW AND THEN. 

** What would not a historian and antiquarian of 
the present day sacrifice, to know the details of a 
journey from Lutterworth to London, 500 years ago, 
or to look upon the picture of the metropolis at that 
date! Instead of the well-adjusted towns and quiet 
homesteads which the traveller now passes on his 
way to the great city, the route would then be 
marked by the presence of castles of strength, whilst 
the few inhabitants were fain to place cottages or 
other property beneath their gigantic protection. 
Extensive forests yet stretched themselves across the 
country, the haunts of the successors of Robin Hood 
and his associates; and such a man as the reformer 
would be only safe with a military escort to protect 
him, not only from such marauders, but from open 
and avowed enemies, Except castles, nothing more 
distinguished the period than the churches which 
were springing up in all the larger towns, marked by 
the features of a true, though then somewhat modern, 
style of architecture. Arrived in London, possibly 
to make his ‘ hostelrie’ at the Tabard Inn, in South- 
wark, the traveller from Leicestershire would gaze 
with unconcealed eagerness upon a metropolis then 
rarely visited, The old, ugly, but venerable bridge, 
now supplanted, was then the only one which spanned 
the river, the stream at ebb tide flowing down its 
arches almost with the force of a cataract. Though 
on this bridge the church of St. Thomas was con- 
spicuous, yet it was as yet unincumbered with the 
numerous buildings afterwards attaching themselves 
to it, like limpets; and chivalry, then the prevailing 
fashion, held occasional joustings on its narrow area, 
The order of the Templars had been recently sup- 
pressed ; but that of the Knights of St. John survived, 
and maintained its splendours in a building adjacent 
to the ancient pate yet standing. ‘The pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war’ was witnessed every- 
where. Mingling with the crowd in the streets, less 
dense than that of 1851, the spectator might discern 
the mailed baron with his armed retinue of bowmen 
and lancers, or the gay lady wearing the embroidered 
jacket, not much unlike the ‘polka’ of a more 
modern day, though sometimes accompanied by the 
long strips of linen which dangled from her elbows, 
or fluttered like pennons in the breeze, whilst her 
head was enveloped in an inflated but not ungraceful 
head-tire, and surmounted by a woollen cap. Eccle- 
siastics of high rank were then little distinguishable 
from the military barons; the man of peace was not 
to be found amidst those mounted and armed re- 
tainers. Sometimes, amidst the crowd, who were 
dressed in sober, and often wretched habits, might be 
discerned the men of some of the less strict orders, 
or the monk with his bald tonsure, and often jolly 
form; and, not unfrequently, the eye might rest 
upon the bare head, brown coat, and long rosary of 
the Franciscan friar, or the solemn, black-hooded 
stateliness of the Dominican. The civic honours of 
London were then in their infancy, and were guarded 
by the citizens with a jealousy pertaining to semi- 
barbarous times ; whilst the people were at all times 
ripe for conflict, or even for revolt. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the period was, that the city was then be- 
ginning to be remarkable for its opaque and dense 
atmosphere, derived from the use of coals, then re- 
cently introduced. The sides of the Thames were 
not then, as now, crowded with houses of merchan- 
dise; stately palaces, well fortified, stood on the 
Strand side of the river, among which the Savoy, the 
castellated residence of the Duke of Lancaster, was 
very conspicuous. A large Dominican friary stood 
in Blackfriars ; another of equal pretensions near to 
the Temple, belonged to the Carmelites, and was 
called Whitefriars; the Franciscans had an edifice in 
Newgate-street; whilst a fourth, in the vicinity of 





heyy is now a, ‘was a L the Austins 
or Augustines. e plague, whic recently de- 
sslatel Rasope, had psc. extremely fatal in Londen, 
and had caused considerable improvements in the 
city. But it was close, ill-ventilated, and inconve- 
nient ; and the inhabitant of Chester can well under- 
stand, from certain parts of his own city, what was 
its general appearance,”’ 


The Church of England under the Stuarts is the 
continuation of a history formerly published in this 
series, The Church under the Tudors. It narrates 
the story of what Religious Liberty attempted and 
suffered under James I., Charles I., Cromwell, 
Charles II., and James II.: a story which should 
be kept green in our memory, not simply that it 
may warn us of danger, but also that we may feel 
some reverence and gratitude for those who fought 
the good fight in times gone by. 


THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN, 

History of the Warin Afghanistan. From unpublished Letters 
and Journals of Political and Military Officers employed in 
Afghanistan, throughout the Entire Period of British Connec- 
tion with that Country, By John William Kaye. In 2 vols. 

Bentley. 

Tae Red Indians have their hunting grounds ; 

England has its fighting ground: the East. There 

our soldiers learn the art of warfare, and enlarge 

their livers. There we rear Wellingtons and 
get rid of younger sons. It is is the market for 
our bellicose material and unmarriageable women. 

Such are the main answers to those who look 

askance upon the morally indefensible “ conquest 

of India,” and our incessant aggressions there. 

These failing to silence the objectors, another bat- 

tery is opened—the spread of Christianity! Think 

of the millions ignorant of Christianity : is it not 
right we should conquer them, if only to convert 
them? 

We will not moot these vexed questions here. 
Simply to point to our gigantic possessions in India 
is enough to indicate the large public such a work 
as this War in Afghanistan must necessarily in- 
terest. Had it been written by the dullest of pens, 
it could not but have arrested the attention of mili- 
tary men, and of those civilians who have relatives 
in India. Written by one of the adroitest and 
most agreeable of pens, it turns out captivating 
even to the “ general reader.”” We approached the 
two bulky volumes with something of misgiving. 
Two volumes of some seven hundred pages upon a 
war, or series of wars, in India, are formidable to a 
man who has literally vo leisure. But see the effect 
of style and skilful arrangement! Instead of a 
labour, the reading was a delight! It kept us 
from our beds. We Orientalized our minds for 
the nonce. We lived in India, fought in India, 
philosophized in India. And now we tell you to 
go and do likewise. 


The History of the War in Afghanistan com- 
mences with an Introduction of one hundred and 
sixty pages, which details the history of our con- 
nection with the Afghans from the commencement 
of the present century till the year 1837. Mr. Kaye 
apvlogizes, and properly, for the confusion neces- 
sarily created in the European reader by the repe- 
tition of incidents greatly resembling each other, of 
conquest and reconquest, of treachery and counter- 
treachery, of rebellions raised and suppressed, and 
also by the profusion of Oriental names. But 
amidst the confusion there are broad clear spaces; 
and we are reminded, by incidental touches, of the 
distant epoch spoken of—a distance measured on 
the road of Progress rather than of Time—e. 9., 
when the British envoy succeeds in persuading the 
Shah to issue a vindictive firman, in which the 
governors of provinces are exhorted “to expel and 
extirpate the French, and never allow them to ob- 
tain a footing in any place”; adding, “ you are at 
full liberty to disgrace and slay the intruders ”—a 
liberty they no doubt mercilessly practised. On 
this Mr. Kaye remarks :— 

“But those were days when, even Mm India, men’s 
minds were unhinged and unsettled, and their ideas 
of right and wrong confounded by the monstrosities 
of the French revolution. Revolutionary French- 
men were looked upon as animals to be slain and 
exterminated with as little ceremony and as little 
compunction as venemous reptiles or savage beasts.” 


Little room as we have for extract, we must quote 

this picturesque description of 
THE DOURANEE EMPIRE, 

“The Douranee Empire, which has since been 
shorn of some of its fairest provinces, then consisted 
of Afghanistan, part of Khorassan, Cashmere, and 
the Derajat. The Sikh nation had not then acquired 
the strength which a few years later enabled it, under 
the military directorship of Runjeet Singh, to curb 








the pretensions and to mutilate the empire 

deuleant neighbour. That empire extended fre 
Herat in the west, to Cashmere in the east; from 
northern Balkh to southern Shikarpoor, Bounded 
on the north and east by immense mountai ranges, 
and on the south and west ov vast tracts of sandy de. 


sert, it opposed to external hostility natural defences 
. formidable 


of a character. The general aspect 
the country was wild and forbidding; in the j -: 
nation of 


e people haunted with goules and : 
but not unvaried by —_ of gender beaut; at 
valleys and on the plains, where the were 
smiling with cultivation, and the husbandman might 
be seen busy at his work. 

“Few and far between as were the towns, the 
kingdom was thinly populated. The people were g 
race—or a p of races—of hardy, vigorous moun. 
taineers. e physical character of the country had 
stamped itself on the moral conformation of its inha- 
bitants. Brave, independent, but of a turbulent 
vindictive character, their very existence seemed to 
depend upon a constant succession of internal feuds, 
The wisest among them would probably have shaken 
their heads in negation of the adage—' Happy the 
country whose are a blank.’ They knew no 
happiness in anything but strife. It was their delight 
to live in a state of chronic warfare. Among such 
a people civil war has a natural tendency to 
tuate itself. Blood is always crying aloud for 
Revenge was a virtue among them; the heritage of 
retribution passed from father to son; and murder 
became a solemn duty. Living under a dry, clew, 
bracing climate, but one subject to considerable 
alternations of heat and cold, the people were strong 
and active; and as navigable rivers were wanting, 
and the precipitous nature of the country forbade the 
use of wheeled carriages, they were for the most part 
good horsemen, and lived much in the saddle, Early 
trained to the use of arms, compelled constantly wo 
wear and often to use them in the ordinary intercoune 
of life, every man was more or less a soldier or a 
bandit. Their very shepherds were men of strik, 
The pastoral and the predatory character were 
strangely blended; and the tented cantonments of 
the sheep-drivers often bristled into camps of war. 

‘But there was a brighter side to the picture. Of 
a cheerful, lively disposition, seemingly but little in 
accordance with the outward gravity of their long 
beards and sober garments, they might be seen in 
their villages, at evening tide, playing or dancing like 
children in their village squares; or, assembling in 
the Fakir’s gardens, to smoke and talk, retailing the 
news gathered in the shops, reciting stories, and 
singing their simple Afghan ballads, often expressive 
of that tender passion which, among them alone d 
all Oriental nations, is worthy of the name of love, 
Hospitable and generous, they entertain the stranget 
without stint, and even his deadliest enemy was safe 
beneath the Afghan’s roof. There was a simple 
courtesy in their manner, which contrasted favour- 
ably with the polished insincerity of the Persians on 
one side, and the arrogant ferocity of the Rohillas a 
the other. Judged by the strict standard of a Christian 
people, they were not truthful in word or honest in 
deed; but, side by side with other Asiatic nation, 
their truthfulness and honesty were conspicuous 
Kindly and considerate to their immediate depen 
dants, the higher classes were followed with loyal 
zeal and served with devoted fidelity by the lower; 
and, perhaps, in no eastern country was less of tyranty 
exercised over either the slaves of the household x 
the inmates of the zenana. Unlettered were thay, 
but not incurious; and although their more polished 
brethren of Persia looked upon them as the Boeotiass 
of Central Asia, their Spartan —s and manok 
ness more than compensated for the absence of tle 
Attic wit and eloquence of their western neighboun. 

‘* Soldiers, husbandmen, and shepherds, they wee 
described as the very antithesis of a nation of sho» 
keepers. The vocation of the tradesman they & 
spised. To Taujiks, Hindoos, and other aliens, wa 
the business of selling entrusted, except upon tat 
large scale which entitled the dealer to be regarded 
as a merchant, and generally entailed upon him te 
necessities of a wandering and adventurous life. 
principal commerce of the country was with the Pe 
sian and Russian etates. In the bazaars of Hens 
Candahar, and Caubul the manufactures of Ispaha, 
Yezd, and Cashan, the spices of India, and the brod 
cloths of Russia, brought by Astrakan and Bokhas, 
found a ready market. Occasionally, when te 
settled state of the country gave encouragement 
commercial enterprise, an adventurous merchat 
would make his way, through Dera from Bombg, 
with a cafila of British goods, for the scarlet clots 
of England were in especial demand to deck te 
persons of the body servants of the king. The ind 
genous products of the country were few, but i 
portant; for the rich shawls of Cashmere and te 
gaudy chintzes of Mooltan, exported in large qué- 
tities, were in good repute all over the ci 
world. At Herat some velvets and taffetas of 
quality were manufactured, but only for internal ca- 
sumption; whilst the assafcetida of that place, ne 
madder of Candahar, and the indigo of the Derast 
found a market in the Persian cities, and the di 
fruits of the country were in request in all neifx 
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uring . These, « few other drugs of little note, 
a = Levene from the Hindoo Reads ont the Soli- 
manee range, formed the main staple of Afghan com- 
merce. Between the large towns there was a constant 
interchange of commodities; and long eafilas, or 
caravans, were ever in motion, from east to west and 
from north to south, toiling across the sandy plains, 
or struggling through the precipitous defiles, exposed 
to the attacks of predatory tribes, who levied their 
contributions often not without strife and bloodshed.” 

After this Introductory Book, Mr. Kaye narrates 
at considerable length, and with great animation, 
the complete history of that unfortunate, and not 
very creditable, episode in our Indian annals—the 
war from 1838 to 1841. He does so with a 
copiousness of detail, a vigour of style, and a trust- 
worthiness of manner which wins the reader’s con- 
fidence. And we think it right to add that the 
persons best informed on this subject give him high 

raise for accuracy and impartiality, making some 

leductions for the bias of friendship in his delinea- 
tions of some minor officers, We state this be- 
cause we have no authority ourselves in such 
matters: our judgment must be restricted to the 
literary qualities of the book. 

Mr. Kaye has composed his work with the aid of 
an immense mass of unpublished materials. He 
has had letters and documents placed at his dis- 
posal; and the personal confidence of some of the 
chief actors has greatly aided him. ‘To these he 
joins the advantage of a long residence in India. 
So much for matter. For its workmanship he has 
an open candid mind; a clear bright style; anda 
mastery over the difficult art of compilation: the 
three great qualities of an historian. 

But having thus given him his meed of praise, 
we must not forget to warn him against an occa- 
sional laxity of style. In the very first page of the 
book we were startled at the sight of the odious 
word “ party ’—Mr. Kaye waiting till ‘‘ some more 
competent party” should undertake the history! 
Nothing so bad as that offends us in the narrative ; 
but there is every now and then a sort of careless 
acquiescence in commonplace which, with a general 
tendency to diffuseness, must be accounted as de- 
ductions from the merit of these volumes. 

We have marked so many passages for extract 
that we are puzzled where to make the selection. 
Here is a page which makes you hold your 
breath :-— 

THE S8TORMING OP GHUZNEE. 

“A gusty night had heralded a gusty morn, when 
Keane, inwardly bewailing the absence of his heavy 
guns, planted his light tield-pieces on some com- 
manding heights opposite the citadel, and filled the 
gardens near the city walls with his Sepoy musketeers. 
No sound issued from the fortress, nor was there any 
sign of life, whilst unseen under cover of the night, 
and unheard above the loud wailings of the wind, 
the storming column was gathering upon the Caubul 
road, and the engineers were carrying up their powder 
bags to the gate. The advance was under Colonel 
Dennie, of the Thirteenth Light Infantry; and the 
main column under Brigadier Sale. Captain Thom- 
son, of the Bengal Engineers, directed the movements 
of the explosion party; and with him were his two 
subalterns, Durand and Macleod, and Captain Peat, 
of the Bombay corps. Three hours after midnight 
eyerything was ready for the assault. 

“Then Keane ordered the light batteries to open 
upon the works of Ghuznee. It was a demonstra- 
tion—harmless but not useless; for it fixed the at- 
tention of the enemy, and called forth a responsive 
fire. A row of blue lights along the walls now sud- 


| is well known, 


Those who philosophize as they read, glozing the 
text with— 


“Thoughts beyond the reaches of their souls,” 


will find abundant opportunities in this history. 
Read the following scene, and, taking your eyes 
from the élite of European advancement, think 
what centuries must elapse before this race can be 
moved*along the grooves of our civilization :— 


“It was shortly after the retirement of Shah Soojah 
to the British possessions that Futteh Khan set out, 
at the head of an army, to the western boundary of 
Afghanistan. Persia had long been encroaching upon 
the limits of the Douranee Empire, and it was now 
to stem the tide of Kujjar invasion that the Afghan 
Wuzeer set out for Khorassan. At this time he was 
the virtual ruler of the country. Weak, indolent, 
and debauched, Shah Mahmoud, retaining the name 
and the‘pomp of royalty, had yielded the actual go- 
vernment of the country into the hands of Futteh 
Khan and his brothers. ‘The Princes of the blood 
royal quailed before the Barukzye Sirdars. Ferooz- 
ood-Deen, brother of the reigning monarch, was at 
that time governor of Herat. Whether actuated by 
motives of personal resentment or ambition, or insti- 
gated by Shah Mahmoud himself, Futteh Khan de- 
termined to turn the Persian expedition to other 
account, and to throw Herat into the hands of the 
Barukzyes. The execution of this design was entrusted 
to Dost Mahomed. '' He entered Herat with his 
Kohistanee followers asa friend; and when the chiefs 
of the city were beyond its gates, in attendance upon 
the Wuzeer, with characteristic Afghan treachery and 
violence he massacred the palace guards, seized the 
person of the Prince, spoiled the treasury, and violated 
the harem. Setting the crown upon this last act of vio- 
lence, he tore the jewelled waistband from the person 
of the woyal wife of one of the royal Princes. 
The outraged lady is said to have sent her profaned 
garment to Prince Kamran, and to have drawn from 
him an oath that he would avenge the injury. He 
was true to hisvow. The blow was struck; but it 
fell not on the perpetrator of the outrage: it fell upon 
Futteh Khan. 

“*Dost Mahomed had fled for safety to Cashmere. 
The Wuzeer, returning from the Persian expedition, 
fell into the hauds of Prince Kamran, who punctured 
his eyes with the point of a dagger. What followed 
I:nraged by so gross an outrage on a 
member of the Suddoze family, alarmed at the grow- 
ing power of the Barukzyes, and further irritated by 
the resolute refusal of Futteh Khan to betray his 
brothers, who had effected their escape from Herat, 
Kamran and his father, Shah Mahmoud, agreed to 
put their noble prisoner to death. They were then 
on their way from Candahar to Caubul. The ex- 
Minister was brought into their presence, and again 
called upon to write to his brothers, ordering them 
to surrender themselves to the Shah. Again he re- 
fused, alleging that he was but a poor blind captive ; 
that his career was run; that he had no longer any 
influence; and that he could not consent to betray 
his brethren. Exasperated by the resolute bearing 
of his prisoner, Mahmoud Shah ordered the unfor- 
tunate Minister—the king-maker to whom he owed 
his crown--to be put to death before him; and there, 
in the presence of the feeble father and the cruel son, 
Futteh Khan was by the attendant courtiers literally 
hacked to pieces. His nose, ears, and lips were cut 
off; his fingers severed from his hands, his hands 
from his arms, his arms from his body. Limb fol- 
lowed limb, and long was the horrid butchery con- 
tinued before the life of the victim was extinct. 
Futteh Khan raised no cry, offered no prayer for 
mercy. His fortitude was unshaken to the last. He 
died as he had lived, the bravest and most resolute 
of men—like his noble father, a victim to the perfidy 





denly broke through the darkness and illuminated 
the place. The enemy had been beguiled by the 
false attack, and were now looking out towards our 
batteries, eager to learn the nature of the operations 
commenced by the investing force. 


and manning their walls, the British engineers were 
quietly piling their powder bags at the Caubul gate. 
“ The work was done rapidly and well. ‘The match 
was applied to the hose. ‘lhe powder exploded. 
Above the roaring of the guns and the rushing of the 
wind, the noise of the explosion was barely audible. 
But the effect was as mighty as it was sudden. A 
column of black smoke arose ; and down with a crash 
came heavy masses of masonry and shivered beams 
in awful ruin and confusion, ‘Then the bugle 
sounded the advance. Dennie, at the head of his 
stormers, pushed forward through the smoke and 
durt of the aperture ; and soon the bayonets of his 
light companies were crossing the swords of the 
enemy who had rushed down to the point of attack, 
A few moments of darkness and confusion; and then 
the foremost soldiers caught a glimpse of the morn- 
ing sky, and pushing gallantly on, were soon esta- 
blished in the fortress, Three hearty, animating 


cheers—so loud and clear that they were heard | We have so recently, and at some length, considered 


throughout the general camp—announced to their ex- 
cited comrades below that 
had entered Ghuznee,”’ 





And whilst the | 
Afghans were thus engaged, anticipating an escalade | 


ennie and his stormers | little more than announce this issue of the second 


and ingratitude of princes. The murder of Poyndah 
| Khan shook the Suddozye dynasty to its base. The 
assassination of Futteh Khan soon made it a heap of 
| ruins.”’ aa 
BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Mlustrations by 
Pen and Pencil of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and 
‘Traditions of the Warfor Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. 
In two vols. imported by Sampson Low, 
| This is the first volume of an important American 
| work, which we shall review at length when the 
| second reaches us; meanwhile we may inform our 
| readers that it is an attempt to combine the history 
| of the American War with a graphic pen-and-pencil 
| sketch of the various localities. A history of the 
| Battle of Waterloo, for example, is a very different 
| thing from a visit to the Field of Waterloo which 
| should weave in history with local traditions and 
| descriptions. In like manner this Field-Book of the 
Revolution is more than a history of the Revolution. 
It is a handsome work profusely illustrated, the com- 
| pletion of which we await. 
| The Writings of Douglas Jerrold. 


| Men of Character. 
| 


Collected Edition. Vol. 2. 
Bradbury and Evans. 


| the character of Jerrold’s writings, that we need do 


eight of his humorous extravaganzas which »ppeared 

years ago in Blackwood’s Magazine: extrava- 

gant and droll they are; but Men of Cheracter is 

ly the name for them, as he himself seems per- 
fectly aware, saying :—‘* Indeed, Men of Character 
are little other than Men of Outlines; pen-and-ink 
flourishes ; with possibly, now and then, some better 
trace of human similitude, and now running into 
mere ue.” Let us add, however, that the 

Jerroldian style is never absent. . 

The Liver, the Great Purifying Organ of the ; tts Import- 
ance to Health, and the extreme Frequency of its Disorder, 
By Charles Searle, M.D. vd i Barre. 

Dr. Searle has here presented to the public a small 
volume in which the function of the liver in the 
animal economy is clearly and popularly illustrated 
in language free from technicalities, Considering 
the part played by the liver, as the chemical labora- 
tory in which the blood must be prepared for its 
final change in the lungs, a larger volume might 
have been devoted to it, and even the unprofessional 
reader not found it tedious. Dr. Searle has, however, 
aided his text by two diagrams,—poor, indeed, as 
representations of the organs, but clear enough as 
diagrams,—the second so useful in conveying an idea 
of the circulation through the liver, and the relations 
in which the liver stands to the principal organs, that 
it is well worth the small price of the volume. 


Like many others who have devoted themselves to 
the study of some special organ, Dr. Searle seems in- 
clined to over-estimate its importance. From a perusal 
of his book the general reader would conclude that 
the liver was almost always the source of functional 
derangements. Whereas the complexity and con- 
nexity of the human frame is such that the great 
problem of pathology has always been correctly to 
localize disease. The heart acts on the liver, the 
brain on the heart, the stomach on the brain, the 
lungs on the stomach, the liver on the lungs, and so 
on—one eternal corso ricorso, one network of action 
and reaction, one vast interdependence of separate 
parts. We touch this point in passing as a caution 
to the unprofessional reader, to whom we commend 
the werk, not by which to treat his own diseases, but 
by which he may gain a clear conception of his liver. 


Dr. Searle shows how there may be disease of the 
liver without pain, without even appreciable enlarge- 
ment; and he enumerates several results of his own 
professional experience: with which, as laymen, we 
have nothing to do. 


The physiology of his subject Dr. Searle touches 
only in outlines. We seize the pretext, however, to 
lay before our readers a modern discovery which will 
interest them, viz., that sugar is elmborated in the 
tissue of the liver! Hence M.C. Bernard, the French 
chemist, regards the liver and the lungs as perform- 
ing two complementary functions :—the liver elabo- 
rating the sugar, the lungs consuming it in the act 
of respiration, separating from it the carbonic acid 
which it expires. 


The Anatomist’s Vade Mecum: a System of Human Anatomy. 
By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S, Fifth Edition. Churchill. 
It is enough to write jifth edition on any work of 
pure science to dispense with criticism altogether. 
A book like the present can only succeed by intrinsic 
excellence. It is not entertaining. It flatters no 
prejudice, It backs up no system, Only continued 
use, and comparison with other works, can make its 
merits appreciated; and the sense of its value must 
be very evident before it could reach a fifth edition. 


We knew the book of old, and have examined this 
edition with considerable pleasure. It is a compact, 
closely printed, book of some 650 pages with 200 
woodcuts, many of them beautiful, and a full index. 
The explanations are clear and brief; but bein 
addressed to the profession are of coure stiff wi 
technical terms. We mention this because the book 
is a book to work with, not to be read by the 
uninstructed. It forms one of Churchill’s valuable 
series of Manuals, and cannot be too emphatically 
recommended. 


Travelling Hours: Curiosities of Communication. C. Knight. 
‘* Literature for the Rail’? seems now the decided 
bent of publishers. It would be strange if Charles 
Knight, the creator of cheap, good literature, did not 
bring his quota. The specimen before us aims more 
at instruction than entertainment, yet the instruction 
is entertainingly given. It contains separate articles, 
brief yet full, on The Road and the Railway, as it was 
and is—i. e. how our fathers travelled by Packhorses, 
Carriers, Long Stage Waggons, Stage Coaches, and 
Mail Coaches (where by the way a passage or 80 
might fitly have been inserted from that wonderful 
bit of word—painting by De Quincey, in Blackwood 
some two years ago, On the Glory of Mail Coach 
Travelling), and a Me | fair outline of Railway travel- 
ling. Then come the Electric Telegraph—the Sail 
and the Steamer—and Ocean Steamers, including our 
Foreign Mails, The papers have no preface stating 
whether they are original or selected; but we believe 
there can be little danger in ascribing the whole to 
Charles Knight, and we have a remembrance of 
having read some of the pages before, we think in 





| yolume of the cheap collected edition. It contains 


Household Words, 
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Che Arts. 


FRANKLIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
PARABLES. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Bond-street, has just published 
one of the most superb Christmas Books yet 
issued, and one im every way a grace to the 
Drawing-room. It is an imperial quarto tastefully 
bound, and contains the Parables engraved (not 
printed), with twelve very large Illustrations by 
Franklin, engraved with great beauty by Nusser 
of Dusseldorf, Goodall, Lightfoot, Joubert, Blan- 
chard, and Watt. It is difficult by description to 
convey an accurate idea of the costly beauty of this 
work as an Illustrated volume; I shall, therefore, 
now consider it under its other aspect, that of Art. 

Franklin has evidently bestowed great pains on 
these Designs, and has succeeded in producing 
Illustrations which have thought and beauty 
enough to charm the willing public, if they 
do not always command the suffrages of those 
who set up a high standard. They have great 
merit; but they have that abiding want of English 
Painting :—grandeur and fullness of conception. 
They show thought, but it is first thought. In 
the drawing I miss that sense of movement and 
action, which gives reality to a picture ; the attitudes 
express motion, but the muscles are too often in 
complete repose. The heads are too often gene- 
ralized forms, not individual faces. They run into 
types, misnamed Ideal. The expression is apt to 
have the same fault. 

Plate I. The Merciless Servant. This is a 
curious mixture of Raphael and Stoddart, illustra- 
ting the general remarks just made, especially in the 
want of visible muscular activity. The servant in 
the lower plan, who is struggling with his hard 
creditor, could not for a moment stand in that 

osition with the muscles of his legs so unstrung ; 
fe would topple over at a touch. 

Plate Il. The Lord of the Vineyard is in many 
respects superior—perhaps, because the figures are 
in a state of repose. ‘The engraving too is splendid. 
The faces are individualized and expressive; the 
drawing excellent. The back of that man in the 
centre is a study; and the disposition and drawing 
of the hands admirable. But the figure of Christ 
is very unsatisfactory, both in conception and 
drawing. The figure is dumpy, the hands out of 
proportion, and the face namby pamby. Indeed, 
throughout, the figure of Christ is a failure—but is 
it not always so in modern Art? 

Plate IV. The Faithful Servant will, I venture 
to say, be a great favourite. It is in the approved 
Keepsake style, exquisitely engraved, but no more 
like Art than sweetmeats are like food. 

Plates V. and VI. have something of the same 
charm and same defect. It is hazarding little to 
say that the sale of the book, after its general 
appearance, will be owing to these plates! 

Plate VII. The Sheep and the Goats is an 
attempt at the Michel Angelesque, the reverse of 
terrific or imposing. Yet there are some happy 
touches in those figures on the right hand. 

Plate VIII. The Good Samaritan. In the land- 
scape of this there is nice feeling; but if you look 
at the leg of the Samaritan, you will see that it is 
not clinging to the donkey’s side, not even in the 
faintest manner; nor is the hand which supports 
him exerting the smallest effort : the leg is dangling 
by the side of the donkey, the hand is lying on the 
side of the Samaritan. 

Plate IX. The Prodigal Son is very fine; well 
conceived, well drawn. Fine the attitude of the 
prodigal, shamed and flung upon his father’s love— 
fine the calm impassive inquiry of the servant 
standing behind! But the father is a failure. His 
head belongs to the conventional old man; in his 
face “you read neither overflowing joy, nor pitying 
tenderness. The figure below, of the prodigal 
among the swine, is perhaps the best in the book. 

The other plates are weak and commonplace. I 
have thus run through the plates, pausing to indicate 
defects with a severity and minuteness which, in 
general, no one thinks of demanding from notices 
of Illustrated Books. I have done so, because 
this work, sumptuous as a Gift Book, comes before 
me wich serious claims to be considered a work of 
Art. A beautiful book it unquestionably is, and 
Franklin has surpassed himself in its designs ; but 
when we cease to regard it as an elegance for the 
drawing-room, and look at the designs with 
reference to the deep import of the subjects, the 
feelings they arouse in every mind and the high 
qualities necessary for their true imaginative setting 





forth, the standard of criticism necessarily becomes 
elevated. I sum up as I began, Zhe Parables 
of our Lord is a superb Gift Book. Vivian. 





HAYDN’S SEASONS. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society commenced its 
winter performances on Friday, the 5th instant, 
with Haydn’s last great composition, the Seasons. 
Every endeavour had been made to do justice to 
this work, which, though known disjointedly to 
all lovers of music, had only hitherto been exe- 
cuted by very small orchestras, or in the provinces 
after very insufficient rehearsal. For the first effec- 
tive performance, therefore, of the Seasons, we 
are indebted to the Sacred Harmonic Society. We 
are the more anxious that the society should have 
full credit for this production, because it is its first 
attempt to emancipate itself from leading strings. 
We fancied the society intended for ever to proceed 
in the “ safe ”’ and beaten track, enriching its coffers 
without doing anything to warrant its position. Let 
it have, then, all the commendation it deserves for 
the production of Haydn’s work, the success of 
which will, we trust, stimulate it to the produc- 
tion of compositions hitherto unknown or imper- 
fectly rendered. ‘The advance of musical taste 
is so considerable, that the curiosity of the musical 
public is now sufficient to indemnify the society 
for loss in the production of any work of mark 
and likelihood. 

The Seasons was the last great work on which 
Haydn engaged ; and, as a composition, it betrays 
the declining powers which he himself confessed. 
“T have done,” he is reported to have said; “ my 
head is no longer what it was. Formerly ideas 
came to me unsought. I am now obliged to seek 
for them, and for this I feel Iam not formed.” 
The subject of the Seasons is not a happy one. 
It is descriptive, not dramatic; and it abounds in 
recitative which, possessing little beauty of phrase, 
is given with that tedious, drawling enuncia- 
tion by which English singers commonly mar the 
best efforts of a composer, The songs are also 
uninteresting and feeble. ‘The whole beauty 
of the Seasons, as a musical composition, lies 
in the concerted pieces; and among these are to be 
found much genuine inspiration and some of the 
finest scoring which even Haydn ever wrote. ‘The 
choruses, “Come, gentle Spring,” ‘Hark the 
tempest,” “ Marvellous, Lord, are thy works,” and 
“ Hosannas to thy name, O Lord,” will bear suc- 
cessful comparison with any choral writings we have. 

The work opens with the change from winter to 
spring, wherein the labours of the husbandman 
and the beauty of the landscape are described ; and, 
after an invocation for the blessing of Heaven, 
concludes with a magnificent Hymn of Praise. 
Summer opens with the rising of the sun, a feeble 
imitation of the same idea in the Creation. ‘Then 
follows the burning heat of mid-day, a tempest, 
and the stillness and repose of night. Autumn 
introduces us to a bounteous harvest, the joys of 
the chase, and the revels of the ruddy vineyard. 
Winter, which depicts the happiness and amuse- 
ments of the domestic circle, and in which there is 
an arch ballad with chorus, about a country girl who 
baffles an amorous squire by galloping away on his 
horse, concludes with a comparison between the 
seasons and the life of man, and a hymn full of 
contrapuntal fire and rich harmony. The orchestral 
writing throughout the work is admirable. 

The Orchestra and Chorus displayed the magni- 
ficent training of Mr. Costa. Nothing could be 
finer than the manner in which the work was done. 
The principals had, as we have indicated, a difficult 
and rather ungracious task. They had not music 
that much could be made of, and they made as 
little of it as possible. 

The Seasons is a work which will not bear 
frequent repetition. It would be decidedly un- 
safe to the treasury to produce it more than once 
in a season. Great compositions become popular 
with the people in proportion as they are dramatic. 
The Messiah, though undramatic in form, becomes 
so from the thorough acquaintance which all 
people have with the persons and the scenes, and 
the facility with which the mind in such a case 
overlooks the want of unity, and at once transports 
itself to the place of action. ‘The rapid success of 
the Elijah is owing to its intensely dramatic form. 
It is worth while for writers, as well as for those who 
areentrusted with the production of works, especially 
sacred compositions, to consider that their success 
or failure with the public will depend on their 
possessing or wanting this essential feature. 

In musical matters the English people can only 
be successfully treated as barbarians. The grada- 
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tions of music are Ruyrum, Me.opy, Harmony 
The “tom-tom” and gong of the Indian savage. 
beaten in time and with a strong accent, form his 
first gradation in music. As he advances in civiliza. 
tion, we find a certain wild melody. Harmony js g 
science only to be found among the civilized, § 
children begin with Rhythm. A child will fre. 
quently beat its hands or feet perfectly in accord. 
ance with the music it hears, long before it has an 
notion of a melody. So again with the people, 
Marches and Polkas are among the most popular, 
because of their measured and strongly marked 
Rhythm ; and with Rhythm and Melody the people 
stop. Harmony they hear in the mass; but of the 
parts of which it is composed they have no know. 
ledge. It is the latter which makes a composition 
valuable to the amateur: it is the two former which 
lead the public to appreciate it. 

Carry these ideas of Rhythm, Melody, and Har. 
mony in connection with dramatic form, which in. 
cludes them all, and it will be found that all 
chances of success may be measured by this 
standard. Where the dramatic form is present, 
even comparatively an inferior composition may 
become popular; but where it is absent, even 
though it were written with the pen of an angel, it 
will ere long be found only in the library of the 
student. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY. 


A few weeks ago, we drew the attention of our 
readers to the formation of a society for the presen- 
tation of new and comparatively unknown works in 
the higher range of orchestral music. The list of 
the Orchestra which we gave at the time contained 
many of the most honoured names in the instru- 
mental department of the profession; and we re- 
joiced, not only that such works were to be so 
produced, but that a love of the art had at length 
actuated its professors to this effort towards raising 
it in the eyes of the world. At the eleventh hour 
an advertisement appeared, indefinitely postponing 
the first concert. ‘The reason will be found in the 
following 


STATEMENT OF THE COUNCIL, 
“ St. Martin’s-hall, Long-acre, Dec, 3, 1851, 


“The Council of the Orchestral Society beg leave re- 
spectfully to lay before their Subscribers the following 
Statement. 

“The Orchestral Society is not a commercial specula- 
tion, set on foot by an individual or a company of whom 
the agents are paid servants; but strictly what its name 
implies—a Society formed with a special object, com- 
posed exclusively of persons fitted by their particular 
professional talents for the attainment of that object, and 
governed by a bodyof laws, an agreement to abide by 
which is an indispensable prelude to membership. 

«The Society is not only a Society, but an Orchestra, 
the absence from which of any Member must be injurious, 
and of some, fatal to its interests. 

“The Council, relying on the good faith and common 
sense of the Members, never contemplated the possi- 
bility of men voluntarily accepting posts, and then 
deserting them on the first occasion when their services 
were called into requisition. 

“On Saturday morning, November 15, a Rehearsal 
for the first Concert was called at eleven o’clock; at that 
hour but forty-four Members were present, out of sixty- 
three summoned; which number, in the course of an 
hour, was increased to jifty-one; nineteen members 
being too late, and twelve not having presented them- 
selves at all; two of these being performers on principal 
instruments, and having also aceepted special duty as 
Solo performers. Of the proposed absence of these two 
gentlemen the Council had received previous intima- 
tion, with the names of the deputies they had pro- 
posed to send; and, in ordinary cases, the services 
of the latter might have been accepted, or the piece 
in which they were to take solo parts might have 
been changed. But, in the present instance the Coun- 
cil had undertaken—not that certain Orchestral Works 
should be performed at certain Concerts, in the best 
way that circumstances would permit; but that they 
should be performed by an Orchestra in which certain 
individuals should occupy ceitain responsible positions, 
and that the Subscribers would have just grounds for 
complaint on finding that the places of those individuals 
had been supplied by others, however eminent. 

‘The Council, therefore, decided on postponing the 
first Concert; and were even unanimously of opinion that, 
unless they could obtain from the Members some addi- 
tional guarantee for carrying out the prospectus in its 
integrity, it would be better at once to dissolve the 
Society. 

“The proposition that the Society be dissolved was 
met by the unanimously expressed wish of the Members 
that the Council would take further time to consider some 
means by which the Concerts could be permanently car- 
ried on; accordingly, having consulted together as to 
the best means of saving the Society, and at the same 
time keeping faith with the Subscribers, they proposed 
to the Members for signature a paper to the following 
effect: —‘ We, whose names are undersigned, undertake 
to assist personally as orchestral performers at eight Con- 
certs, to be held at St. Martin’s-hall, on alternate Mon- 
day evenings, commencing December 1, and we promise 
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not to accept any other professional engagement for any 


of the evenings named. ; 
« This proposition, entirely in the spirit of the laws of 
the Society, having been submitted to the Members ata 
ial meeting, and accepted by only eighteen out of | 
sixty-five, the Council feel they are absolved from the 
responsibility of carrying on the Concerts further ; and | 
they prefer rather that the time, labour, and money, | 
which they have devoted to the organization of the So- 
ciety, shall be wasted, than that they should continue 
answerable for engagements which it has been proved 
they have no means of fulfilling.—By order of the Council, 
“* ALFRED NICHOLSON, Hon. Sec. 
It is in this way that attempts to raise the 
musical profession are frustrated. Il-considered 
actions such as this have gained for the whole body 
that which is deserved only by the few: the repu- 
tation not alone of squabbling and jealous disagree- 
ment, but of being men whose word is not to be 
depended upon, whose actions are not trusted. It 
is the black sheep of the musical profession which 
make the profession to be regarded simply as a set | 
of “twangling jacks” and ignorant mechanical 
scrapers. No profession can become respectable 
when its members are men not be trusted, and 
are known to have as little respect for themselves 
as for the art they profess. We do not wish | 
to apply these words to the men whose seces- 
sion has caused the dissolution of the Orchestral | 
Society. ‘They may have reasons for the course 
they have adopted ; but, in the absence of such rea- | 
sons, the statement of the council would show the | 
affair to have been a mere repetition of that which | 
all who have had connection with musical societies | 
have had frequent cause to lament. Such actions 
destroy the <i of raising the position of music, 
and cast a shadow upon the whole fraternity. 


Organizations of the Weaple, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 








—_—- <—— 
TO THE CHARTISTS OF ENGLAND. 

Friznps,—Having been informed portions of your 
body in various localities have nominated me again 
as a fit and proper person to act as one of your 
Executive for the ensuing year, and feeling confident 
that year will be one of unusual excitement, I have 
thought it prudent to lay before you briefly an out- 
line of my views upon your past and future policy, 
in order that you may run no chance of electing a 
man whose views may possibly be antagonistic to 
your own; and to avoid the possibility (should I be 
one of the chosen) of having it said that I sought 

our suffrages while sailing under false colours. To 
be plain with you, therefore, I declare to you I have 
three positive objections to urge against the policy 
laid down by those who are, or who assume to be, 
your leaders :— 

1. I disagree entirely with the proposition that 
your Executive should be reduced in number, or 
that that body should be paid. 

2. I look upon the notion of working men ONLY 
being elected, not only as a childish idea, but believe 
in practice it would be a delusion and a snare. 

3. Iscout the idea of repudiating all men but those 
who belong so/cly to your movement, believing it to 
be undemocratic, absurd, and impolitic. 

My reasons for my first dissentient are briefly as 
follows :—A Convention was called together on whom 
devolved the duty of legislating for the movement, 
and which decided it should be regulated in its pre- 
sent mode; and until another Convention be called, 
and until that Convention decides to alter your con- 
stitution, it is the duty of all who call themselves 
Democrats to abide by the laws which their own re- 
presentatives made; but further, I hold it to be a 
wise policy to have as large a number on your 
Executive as practicable, because, first, it insures.a 
good average attendance ; and, secondly, for the rea- 
son that all propositions having to be examined and 
sifted by a number of men who, naturally viewing 
each given circumstance from a different point of 
sight, will afford a security to your movement that no 
hasty or undigested measures shall ever again retard 
or jeopardize the onward march of Democracy, And 
as to the prudence or practicability of paying your 
Executive, really it is not only unnecessary, but in 
truth it is impracticable ; and were it not, the money 
could be devoted to better purposes. It must be clear 
to those who do not scorn subtraction, addition, and 
multiplication, that to pay three, five, or nine men 
would consume weekly £6, £10, or £18, leaving un- 
- potoage for secretary, rent, printing, and lecturers. 

say we do not want an Executive to live upon your 
energies and sacrifices, in the form and shape this plan 
would involve. I say if either of the above sums can 


be raised, let the money be expended in tracts and 
lectures, under the direction of a temperate, capable, 
and practical Executive ; and you will do infinitely 
more to elevate and dignify the movement than a 
mint of money expended merely for the personal 


| form your Executive Committee.” 





services and attendances of an Executiye Committee 


of paid men, 





I do not wish you to infer that I am opposed to 
the proper payment of those who labour for you, 
either on paper or on the platform—this is altogether 
a different question—but in this it is my deep con- 
viction you will be better served, and your interests 
will be safer in the hands of volunteers who will 
serve the movement without any other hope of fee or 
reward save the approbation and testimony of a good 
conscience, than you would be if you delegate your 
authority to the same number of men who could not 
live unless they were paid by the movement for their 
services ; not that men thus circumstanced would be 
necessarily dishonest, but the possession of office 
would be craved—and secured too—by the spouters 
and hangers on of the movement, who never have 
done anything but retard it,—whose antecedents are 
the shibboleths that keep hundreds of men from 
joining you—and who, even lately, have done their 


| little all to drive from your councils that class of men 


who alone can save your movement from extinction. 

In touching upon my second objection, I should 
like, without giving offence, still to make myself dis- 
tinctly understood. Why do the rational scout here- 
ditary legislation? Simply because we run the risk 
of having, as the case may be, a rogue, or an idiot, 
as often as a wise man, for a Legislator. ‘This is pre- 
cisely why, upon principle, I object to an absolute 
law being laid down, “ that working men alone should 
There is no in- 
nate virtue or talent in a ‘ working man” above 
another man, and the results of the legislative opera- 
tions of such a committee I fear, if probabilities are 
to be considered, would be anything but satisfactory. 
Let me ask, what chance to obtain the requisite 
knowledge has a man who has to toil from sunrise 
to sunset? It is my firm belief that, if one thousand 
men, artizans, mechanics, and labourers—who love 
their children and study their homes—were canvassed, 
you would not find three men who would, or could, 
undertake what you require an Executive Committee 
to perform; you would then be driven to the doubtful 
men whose characters, domestic or public, would not 
stand the light of Diogenes’s lantern, or to those who 
some of you want to repudiate, namely, that class of 
men who are in a position that justifies them, for the 
love of their fellowmen, to meet the required demands 
on their intellect, their time, and their pockets. 

Cne of your eloquent friends (who can use both 
tongue and pen, and who, if his ideas are carried out, 
must be ‘‘one of,” or perhaps the only one with 
the required qualifications for, his Executive Com- 
mittee) thus writes :—“ Shall the movement proceed 
in the miserable way in which it has hitherto stag- 
nated?’’ Now, this is not exactly the thing; it has 
the appearance of a dirty bird fouling its own nest; 
for was not the writer one of that very Executive 
that he accuses as the instrument of this stagnation ? 
and (speaking from memory) he was one, too, whose 
attendance has not been more regular than that of 
other members; whose suggestions, practicable or 
impracticable, have not been more frequent than 
those of other members ; and whose absences in the 
country, though professedly on Chartist business, 
have not had a tithe of the effect, and for the future 
will not realize a thousandth part of the value, to 
Democracy that will spring from the lecturing tours 
of another member of your Committee, whom he 
twits with being absent on other business. Your 
eloquent friend repudiates the services of men who 
have papers, and advises you not to elect a man who 
has counting-house business to attend to. If the 
latter cap is meant to fit me, thus I reply to it: That 
any men who rise from the ranks of labour by in- 
dustry—who, amid their rising prosperity, have 
never turned their backs upon the toilers—who have 
the respect of a large number of working men—and 
who, in those sneered at counting-houses, communi- 
cate daily with more men capable of doing good ser- 
vice to the cause than certain other people (judging 
from the past) are ever likely to meet with in their 
lives—and who, by their practice and demeanour 
have given pledges for their sincerity—are worth 
shoals of your untried, theorizing, non-contributing, 
fault-finding, do-as-I-say-not-as-{-do declaimers. 

I now will briefly touch upon the third objection I 
have to make against the absurdity—the madness of 
repudiating men who belong to other movements, I 
have heard of some men who, having but one idea 
themselves, have a strange fancy to make all the 
world subserve to it; and I have heard, too, of a 
certain Fox who, having lost his tail, endeavoured to 
persuade foxes with tails they would be better with- 
out theirs; but I never expected amongst a class of 
men who have studied, or whopretend to have studied, 
the aspects of political or social economy, to find any 
hardy enough to attempt its realization, I should 
like to know how many capable men you would have 
left in your movement if members of the following 
associations were inelligible to act as your officers— 
the Christian Socialist, the Anti-State Church, and 
Parliamentary Reform Associations, the Society for 
the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge, and the 
Secular School Society ; to say nothing about the plan 
proposed actually shutting out men who went for jive 


deluded body to which you belong! For my own | 
part, I tell you candidly, Ha you elect me, I 
or act with any association I please; and if you do 
not like it, pray do not elect me. Further, I tell you 
it is high time you threw off the mental yoke of those 
eccentric councillors who have always reduced the 
real friends of progress to the necessity of serving 
your movement (if, indeed, it was to be served at all) 
in despite of yourselves and your loud-talking 
advocates. Your eloquent friend says, ‘The men 
elected ought to be tried, indubitable—real bona fide 
Chartists.”’ 

This is a sounding sort of sentence; but either 
means nothing, or else means more than some men 
would like if they crave to retain the helm of your 
affairs. Who is a tried man? not necessarily one who 
has been in prison, I think those who gave their mite 
to support men in prison have much more the appear- 
ance of tried men—I think more, and I hesitate 
not to tell you that it is my deliberate opinion, in 
nine cases out of every ten that fact should be a 
disqualification, because it evidences such men have 
neither the foresight, calmness, or discretion neces- 
sary to be possessed by the leaders of such a move- 
ment. I should be sorry were this opinion taken in 
a personal sense by any of the political sufferers; 
those of them who fen. me will feel that I would 
be the last man to say anything with the intention of 
wounding their feelings; what I wish to convey is 
merely this, that a man who has been a victim is not 
necessarily ¢ie man to be a Leader, unless he pos- 
sesses a number of other qualifications, which if you 
do see in him, of course his past sufferings in your 
cause will always give him a superior claim to your 
respect and suffrages. 

Your eloquent friend also says, ‘* Elect men who 
can use both pen and tongue on platform or paper.” 
I fancy many aspiring Chartists will feel this an 
utter disqualification for them, however worthy; 
while working men proper will hardly know how to 
conceive such a qualification to be at all harmonious 
with the suggestion of having none but their class on 
your Executive. 

I say also, have none but tried men ; but take care 
they are tried men ; not forgetting also the time must 
come when some fresh men must be chosen, and that 
there is a time when all men are untried. 

Weigh well, then, the qualities of the candidates 
before you make your choice; but when you have 
made it, be honest enough to support them; and if 
any whim or crotchet should induce you not to do 
so, be candid enough to blame pone not the 
men whom you decline to afford the necessary means 
to carry on your own cause. If you do this in sin- 
cerity, your new Executive will lay down their offices 
at the end of 1852, with Chartism advanced many 
stages towards its consummation; if not, Chartism 
will still continue to be viewed as asort of political 
Frankenstein, to be made use of by your enemies 
whenever they want to filch anotler tax, or place 
some other yoke upon your necks, If you are wise, 
the Chartists will cease to be held up to scorn as a 
factious clique, opposed to everything and every- 
body ; and Chartism will be viewed as a practical 
proposition emanating from, and being carried on by, 
practicalmen, Allassociations moving in parallel paths 
myst and will apply to, and receive assistance from, 
your organization in achieving their objects, which, 
if good, however short they may be of your own, you 
should never withhold assistance from, Your move- 
ment would thus be the rallying-point of all others, 
and each one achieved would be just so much pro- 
gress made towards the consummation of your own. 
At present the argument of your leaders is, literally, 
that all men are villains; that each step gained by 
any class or man makes that class or man enemies 
and tyrants over his fellow-man, In consequence 
your policy, instead of improvement or progression, 
is, in fact, retrogression. Were you successful in 
carrying it out, its fulfilment would be anarchy, and 
every man’s hand would be against his neighbour, 
Instead of ample work, more food, and more comfort, 
your policy, in effect, is, no work, less food, and 
starvation, on the false presumption that, if a man 
has a full belly, he must be an aristocrat of full bellies, 
and contribute his quota to keep his fellow-creatures 
in their present degraded position, These assumptions 
are false and scandalous libels upon our common 
humanity, and should be scouted by you as the 
ravings of madmen, 

Your policy should be to make Chartism attractive 
and loveable, that the unenfranchised may revere it 
as a means of deliverance, and look forward to its 
realization with hope. That you will adopt this 
policy is my earnest hope; and if, after this expres- 
sion of my sentiments, you think it well to elect me, 
I shall do as I always have endeavoured to do—serve 
the cause of Progress to the utmost of my power and 
ability. I remain, yours faithfully, 

Rozsert Lz Bron, 





PIMLICO WORKING BUILDERS. 





The Pimlico Working Builders gave a very agreea- 
| ble entertainment at the Clarendon Hotel, in Pimlico, 


ints outof thesiz. How “ beautifully less’”” would | on Tuesday evening. The immediate object of the 
th . dinner was to mark the sense which the Ampoclation 


the sum total of efficient members soon be, were such 


@ narrow and miserable policy foisted upon the ao off | entertained of the liberality that had been shown to 
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it by Mr. Bishop, the landlord of the hotel, in grant- 
ing the use of his rooms, and other services, when the 
members were ons difficulties. The As- 
sociation is now in a hing condition, and is 
about to remove to a building of its own construction. 
Sixty or seventy persons sat down to table; the 
members of the Association themselves numbering 
about fifty. Amongst the company were Mr, Ludlow, 
Mr. Furnivall, and other gentlemen of the Christian 
Socialist circle, Mr. Vansittart Neale took the chair. 
After dinner several interesting speeches were de- 
livered. 

Lord Goderich, who responded to the toast of 


“The Promoters,”’ took the occasion to claim the | 


sympathy of English associators for their brethren in 
Paris, whose associations have been closed by the 
arbitrary power of the President: an appeal heartily 
responded to by the company. 

In returning thanks for the Pimlico Workin 
Builders, Mr. Nottage entered into a rapid ‘historic 
survey of the Association—its difficulties, its brotherly 
feeling, the frankness of its officers and managers, its 
ultimate successes, with an untutored eloquence, 
graphic and impressive. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones described the progress that had 
been made, not only in establishing coéperative stores 
and productive associations, but in promoting a more 

ractical intercourse between the several codperative 

odies, The factories of Bacup and Padiham have 
before them the prospect of an increasing field through 
the activity of thecentral agency which Mr, Lloyd 
Jones has done so much to render efficient in its provin- 
cial working. It was stated in the courseof the evening 
that most of the builders present stood in shoe leather 
manufactured by the Working Shoemakers’ Associa- 
tion in Tottenham-court-road. Speeches were also 
delivered by Mr, Jennings, the manager, by Mr. 
Thornton Hunt, Mr. Stevens, Mr, Bishop, and Mr, 
Walford. 


HALIFAX WORKING MAN’S COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 

We have received the Second Half-yearly Report of 
the Halifax Working Man’s Codperative Society, and are 
happy to find that the progress made during the last six 
months is of a highly satisfactory character; the balance 
in the treasurer’s hands being £83. 15s. 9d.; that on the 
assets and liabilities being £34. 13s. 10d.; and that on 
profit and loss, £31. 4s. 104d. in favour of the Society. 
On this the Board of Management observe :— 

“Your attention will doubtless be attracted to the 
small amount of profits, both gross and net, which is 
shown in the balance sheet. The Board have, however, 
to remind you that every advantage has been thrown on 
the side of the purchaser, that none whatever of the 
usual tricks of trade have been resorted to; that the 
profits have been of the lowest shade, and in some articles 
noteven nominal, while markets of the first character 
only have been sought, They are aware that, by having 
recourse to the usual modes of conducting business, a 
more favourable balance sheet could have been produced ; 
andit remains for you, at your general meeting, to de- 
termine to what extent any questionable practices shall 
be adopted, or the present mode, with such improve- 
ments as experience must suggest, shall be continued.” 

There has been a considerable accession of members 
during the past half year, the present number being 276. 
We are glad to find from the following paragraph that 
the board have commenced a system of mutual relations 
with other codperative bodies; the best means of prac- 
tically aiding the codperative cause, and of strengthening 
the hands of those engaged in its furtherance. 

With respect to promoting generally the cause of co- 
Sperative association,—another object for which your 
society was established—the Board may briefly inform 
you that that principle has never been lost sight of. In 
addition to the Central Agency in London, and the Branch 
Society in Manchester, accounts have been opened with 
the Whit-lane Weaving Company, the Salford Hatters, 
the Bacup Joint-Stock Company, the Bradford Society, 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, and the Garden-lane 
Weaving Company. 

There is one passage in the Report, however, which we 
are forced to attribute to an oversight on the part of its 
compilers, We quote it below, and while we cordially 
concur in praising the honest and persevering energy 
exerted in favour of coéperation by the conductors of the 
publication in question, we do not think it fair to speak 
of it as the “only organ” devoted to that moyement, 
any more than we should to claim the honour of its 
exclusive advocacy for the Leader. 

** The Board having had brought before them the dut 
of societies such as ours, to exert themselves in extend- 
ing the sale and influence of the Christian Socialist— 
the only organ of the Coéperative cause, and hitherto 
published at a weekly loss to its benevolent proprietors, 
resolved to have it introduced as an article o e; and, 
for the last few weeks, it has been regularly supplied by 
its London publisher.” 








Tue Nationat Cuarter AssociaTion.—The Exe- 
cutive met on Wednesday, a deal of correspondence was 
read, and financial business disposed of. A long letter 
from Mr. Harney was also read, for which we have no 
room this week. Mr. R. Cooper, Mr. Swift, Mr. Stall- 
wood, and Mr. Ollerenshaw decline to serve. Instruc- 
tions for Voting.—Every member holding a card for the 

resent year is entitled to vote for nine persons from the 
Fist. Where localities exist, it is d that speci 





a 


meetings be called for the purpose of taking the votes, 
and all members are desired to write the names of the 
nine for whom they intend to vote, on a piece of paper, 
and place the same in a ballot-box, or other convenient 
receptacle. It is also requested that serutineers be ap- 


pointed to inspect the votes, who shall record the number 
of votes polled for each candidate; and the list, having 
been duly attested by them and the chairman, be for- 
warded by the sub-secretary to the office, addressed to 
Johw Arnott, on or before Tuesday, December 30, as all 
votes received after that date will be null and void. 
Members residing at a distance from the localities can 
send their votes addressed to the Ca secretary as 
above. N.B, Every member is called on and expected to 
take part in the election.—Signed on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, Joun ARNotT, General Secretary. 

Evroprgzan Lerrers.—Mr. James Bronterre O’Brien 
has announced Letters and Tracts, which will embrace 
the entire range of political, moral, and social science, 
and treat of the fallacies and misrepresentations of his- 
torians, publicists, economists, politicians, and party 
leaders; of international rights and duties (including 
the solidarity of peoples); of parliamentary and muni- 
cipal franchises ; of real democracy and local government 
_ opposed to class legislation and centralization under 
orms of spurious republicanism and constitutional 
monarchy): of social rights as distinguished from social 
systems ; of the home and foreign affairs of the day; and 
of the institution, objects, and prospects of the National 
Reform League, in relation to agrarian, monetary, and 
commercial Reform. The Letters are to appear weekly. 

REDEMPTION SocteTy.—We have added the tailoring 
business to our Codperative Store this week. ‘Two of 
our members, shoemakers, go to the community on 
Saturday, December 13, to make shoes, &c., expressly 
for the store in Leeds. Moneys received for the week :— 
Leeds, £1. 10s. 3d.; Liverpool, per Mr. Sandys, 8s. 4d. ; 
Longton, per Mr. Riley, ls. 6d. ; Etruria, per Mr. Wil- 
braham, 7s. 6d. Building Fund:—Liverpool, ls. Pro- 
pagandist fund, 10s. 1d.—J. HenpERson, Secretary. 











» if * 
Open Couneil, 
—_———_—_ 
{ix THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.] 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. It, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILToN. 





INTERNATIONAL MONEY-ORDER OFFICE. 
December 8, 1851. 

Sim,—An excellent suggestion has appeared, from 
a correspondent of the 7imes, for an International 
Money-order Office between America and England. 
This is so valuable that I ask you to give currency to 
it in your paper, with these further remarks, that 
there would be but a very small commission requisite ; 
for each Government would retain all that it received, 
except the balance, just as merchants do in equalizing 
their exchanges. A very small per centage upon the 
whole sum paid in on each side would pay very 
amply; and, if it did not, as an important individual 
convenience it would be a great national benefit; but 
it would. 

Though the poorest of the Irish who go over remit 
largely to their relatives, their remittances would be 
equalized by the number of those who would take 
their money over in governmental orders from this 
country, instead of taking it in actual cash and incur- 
ring the risk of the seas. 

All the wealth of every state proceeds from the 
activity of-those who labour; and whatever gives 
currency to that labour—transferring it from where 
it is least wanted to where it is most needed~ benefits 
both countries; for every man carries with him bis 
wants, as well as the means, through his labour or 
money (hoarded labour), of supplying the wants of 
others. 

The time will come, I trust, when society will see 
it is worth its while to promote locomotion by pro- 
viding it gratuitously, or, if not gratuitously, at the 
smallest possible cost. 

It is by the agency of man that God’s purposes in 
relation to man in this world are carried into action ; 
and man always acts best, and produces most fruit, 
when he is able to choose his own field of action, 

Neither the land nor the other elements are of 
value without man to apply them. ° As to the land, 
this is palpable. 

In America, for instance, which now exchanges so 
many millions per annum -with us, and thus adds to 
the wealth of thousands and the enjoyment and com- 
fort of millions. Land might have been had a century 
ago for half-a-crown an acre, or even for squatting 





upon it; yet now, by the mere transitions of men 





from Europe to cultivate, America sends 

fruits of the earth to clothe and feed and sabe bases 
the masses of Europe receiving those same blessings 
in return, 

We shall yet see that it is desirable to teach the 
people to enlarge their narrow home feelings, and to 
seek that country and government where find 
that most good may be done for themselves, their 
families, and their fellow-men, 

How grateful would be the reflection, if we could 
trace the blessings we now enjoy, through commerce 
and intercourse with that country to voluntary and 
peaceful efforts and forethought, instead of 
obliged to remember that it was by persecution, an 
depriving them of their religious liberty, that our 
forefathers were driven from us in the y flower; 
and that as to Virginia, to which we used to send 
out transports, it has been the head quarters of gla. 
very and still continues so. How grateful ought we 
to be, that out of seeming evil God is ever educi 
good! A money-order office would also” tend, ‘al 
probably shortly lead, to the adoption of one of those 
great wants of civilized nations, the unity of monetary 
denominations and accounts, and thence to unity of 
weights and measures, 

The English and American languages bid fair to 
be the language of the world. The extent of the 
commerce of the two countries, the energy of the two 
peoples, their common sympathies arising from their 
common language, are all in favour of this; and the 
time should be hailed by all, when we shall repair 
the damage done to us by those who are said to haye 
planned, but could not build, the Tower of Babel. 

Epwarp Szarcu, 


Commertial WHhoirg. 


—p>—— 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SaTuRDAyY, 

Consols have not been seriously disturbed this week, 
On Monday they closed at 973, on Tuesday at 97§, on 
Wednesday and Thursday at 973. Yesterday the closing 
price was—Consols, 98, good market. 

The fluctuations have been :—Consols, from 97§ to 98; 
Bank Stock, from 2144 to 2154; and Exchequer Bills, 
from 47s, to 51s. premium. 

The French Rentes closed on Saturday at 96f., being 
an advance of near7 per cent.; but the rise was sus- 
pected inthe City. It has, however, been maintained, 
Business correspondence states that the commercial men 
of France desire a military government as the only gua- 
rantee of order. Yesterday, Foreign Stocks stood as 
follows :—Portuguese Four per Cents., 34, 324, and 32. 
Mexican, for money, 25§ ; for the account, 254, 4, and 4. 
Brazilian Small, 95 and 94; Peruvian Deterred, 454; 
Sardinian Five per Cents., 82; Spanish Five per Cents., 
for account, 20}, 2, and }$; Spanish Three per Cents., 
39} and 40; the Three per Cent. New Deferred, 16}; 
Austrian, 71 ; Belgian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 89; 
Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 583 amd 3; and the 
Four per Cent. Certificates, 884 and }. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act Tih and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending on Saturday, December 6, 1851. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 























£ 
Notes issued ..,. 29,902,930 Government Debt, 11,015.100 
Other Securities .. 2,984, 
Gold Coin aud Bul- 
ON snccns nse ee 15,869,555 
Silver Bullion .... 33,375 
£29,902,930 £29,902,930 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ 
Proprietors’Capital 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
MOMs seccncccecce 3,126,495 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) .... cccces 12,241,768 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities ,. 11,547,043 
anks, Commis- DE veserred ov 11,048,425 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coin ....+ seccee 615,654 
dend Accounts)., 8,077,344 
Other Deposits.... 9,539,188 
Seven-day andother 
Bills cecccses sees 1,156,863 
£36,452,890 £36,452,830 
Dated December 11,1851. M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier. 
SHARES, 
Last Official Quotation for Week ending Friday Evening. 
RaILways, Banks. 
Aberdeen ee +» 129] Australasian .. 


Bristol and Exeter .. 80}| British North American 45 
Caledonian oe +»  144}] Colonial .. oe ss = 
Eastern Counties ee 6{ | Commercial of London., 254 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 27 | London and Westminster 30 
Great Northern,. .. 17 | Lendon Joint Stock .. 18} 
GreatS. & W.(Ireland) 35§ | NationalofIreland .. — 
Great Western .. -. 83 | National Provincial .. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 543 | Provincial of Ireland .. 44 
Lancaster and Carlisle — | Union of Australia .. rr 
Lond., Brighton, &S. Coast 944 | Union of London o 
London and Blackwall... 7 MINES, 

London and N.-Western 114 | Bolanos ., ee a 
Midland ., ee .. 53 | Brazilian Imperial . = 
North British .. 64] Ditto, St.John del Rey 19 
South-Eastern and Dover — | Cobre Copper .. .. 948 
South-Western ., = MISCELLANBOUS. 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 19; | Australian Agricultural 15 








York and North Midland 225] Canada .. .. « 494 
Docks. General Steam .,  «» -27 

East and West India .. 142 | Penins.&OrientalSteam 67 

London .. .. «+ 116 | Royal MailSteam .. 3 


St. Katharine ., +» 7 | South Australian 
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BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 





























(Closing Prices.) 
Mond. —_ oS |Faae- Frid. 
Bank Stock..,./ 21 — | _ 
3per Ct. Red. | oi) git) sei | 96g] 97 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 97 98 97 9 97 7 
3p.C, An.1726.) =—| ——| ——| — —_|i— 
Bp.Ct.Con,,Ac.| 9 98 oat 98 97 orf 
p- Cent. _ 97 985 98 974 97 97 
‘ew SperCts. | —— | — | am | i cr 
Long Ae. 186 ij— 7 7 7 7 
Ind, ee 262 — | 262 — | 264 2634 
Ditto Bonds ..| GOp| 6lp} 6p! 6lp| Bp] 8p 
Ex. Bills, 1 5Op| 48p}] 53p| 48 p)| 52p! Sip 
Ditto, 500s. .. 50p!| 48 p! Spi; 47p 2p! 5lp 
Ditto, 50p! 48p!| S2p' 47p 52p}| Sip 
FOREIGN FUNDS. é 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 
Austrian 5 perCents. 71 Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. 23% 
90 —— 8mal . 268 


Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. — 
Buenoe Ayres 6p. Cts. 45 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 1014 
Danish5 perCents... 102 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 58 


Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 44 per Cents. 87} 
Portuguese 5 per Cent. 339 
4per Cts. 33 
— Annuities 
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——A4per Cents... 89, Russian, 1822, 44 p. Cte. 

Ecuador Bonds oo 3} Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 204 

French 5 p.C.An.atParis 96. Passive ee 5 
3 p.Cts., Julyl1,58.45 | ——— Deferred ~—- 





CORN EXCHANGE. 

Mark-LANE, Friday, December 12.—The arrivals into 
London and off the coast during the week have been 
moderate. The attendance of buyers has been thin; but 
prices are maintained on everything but Oats, which are 
6d. cheaper. At the principal country markets held 
during the week, there have been larger supplies of 
Wheat from the farmers, and prices were 1s. lower. The 
demand for the Continent continues, but at prices which 
prevent exportation to more than a very limited extent. 

Indian Corn afloat is the only article in which any 
improvement has taken place. A cargo of Odessa arrived 
ro has been sold at 28s. 6d. 

Arrivals from December 7 to December 12. 

















nglish. Irish. Foreign. 
Wheat .. «- 2340 — 300 
Barley .. .. 4680 ——— 2620 
Oats.. «2 »«- 770 10060 8330 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, Dec. 12. 
Wheat, R. New 33s. to 36s. Maple ...... 30s. to 31s, 
Fine . -. 35 — 38 White .. 3 — 36 
oeee 36 — 40 Boilers ...... 36 — 38 
White . 33 — 40 Beans, Ticks... 26 — 28 
Fine ........ 40 — 42 Old - 3 — 30 
Superior New 44 — 46 Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 
BD cc cccccese — 27 Oats, Feed .... 17 — 18 
Barley ........ 20 — 22 Fine .... 18 — 19 
Maltin eoceee 25 — 27 Poland ...... 20 — 21 
Malt, Ord. eoee 48 — 528 Fine .... 91 — 22 
Fine ........ 52 — 5é Potato ...... 18 — 19 
Peas, Hog...... 29 — 30 Fine .... 19 — 20 
FLOUR. 
Tommmade cccccecccs cccccoceccccscccse per sack 37s, to 40s, 
BeweMEs coccccccscccceccccccce coccccccecccccccce CO == SB 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.......sse.eee0e00 33 — 36 
PE a DURE IER 00.0 cercvccsetesscosceseess 31 — 34 
Ame-ican... per barrel 19 — 22 
Canadian .......++. PTTTITIT TET Tie — 22 


Wheaten Bread , 6jd. the 4ib. loaf. Households, 54d. 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN 
WEEK ENDING Dec. 6. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 





Wheat coccccccccce SIG. Gd. | Byes... cece cvccccee BoB. 6d 
Barley ....... cocoon SE OO Beans ....... scsecesee © 
Oats cecccccceces - 18 2 Peas.crcceee ecccccee 30 6 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 
WRN cccccccccces SEs. 94.) Bye cccccccccccccese tee 44. 
. mame F Beans ceccccccccces B® 9 
- 18 0 28 5 








Peas ....06 eecccece 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Tuesday, December 9. 

Bankrvurpts.—O. R. Davirs, New-court, Bow-lane, wine 
merchant, to surrender December 19, January 20; solicitors, 
Messrs. Cooper and Gall, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings—J. BatEs, 
Highgate and Finchley-road, plumber, December 19, January 
20; solicitor, Mr. Field, Finchley; official assignee. Mr. John- 
son, Basinghall-street-—T. A. YouNG, Woolwich, wine mer- 
chant, December 19, January 15; solicitor, Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Little Tower-street; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street- 
buildings—W. Nasu, Noble-street, woollen warehouseman, De- 
cember 19, January 23 ; solicitors, Messrs. Bell, Broderick, and 
Bell, Bow-churchyard; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Mr. Stansfeld—R. B1LL1no, Reading, builder, December 
19, January 16; solicitors, Messrs. Gregory, Faulkner, Gregory, 
and Skirrow, Bedford-row; and Mr, Blandy; official assignee, 
Mr, Stansfeld—C. J. PoweLt, Kingeton-upon-Thames, draper, 
mber 23, January 20; solicitors, Messrs, Jay and Pilgrim, 
Norwich; and Mr. Jay, Bucklersbury; official assignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street—T. Fray, Wigan and 
Manchester, check facturer, D ber 2 and 30 (and not 
on the 13th, as before advertised); solicitor. Mr. Mayhew, 
Wigan ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester—T. BrRcn, 
Manchester, common brewer, December 19 and January 16; so- 
licitor, Mr. Binney, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Lee~ 
Manchester—I. OxreLL, Radeliffe, Lancashire, cotton manu- 
facturer, December 22, January 16; solicitors, Messrs. Worth, 
ington and Earle, Manchester; official assi , Mr. Mackenzie, 
Manehester—J. Storey, Hartlepool, Durham, draper, Decem- 
ber 24, January 23; solicitor, Mr. Harle, Southampton-build- 
Chancery-lane, and Neweastie-upon-Tyne; official as- 
siguee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—k, Fowkeg, Wol- 
erhampton, chemist, D ber 22, January 15; solicitors, Mr. 
Sparrow, Wolverhampton, and Messrs. Motteram, Knight, and 
Emmet, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham—S. LircuFrikLp, Birmingham, druggist, December 
23, smuey 13; solicitors, Messrs. Chaplin, Richards, and 
Stubbin, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham—W. TomMLINnson, jun., Hinckley, Leicester, draper, 
December 23, peng Lal solicitors, Mr. Cowdell, jun., Hinck- 


we and Mr. Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
RB. WELSH, Huddersfield, woollen cloth merchant, 














January 8, February 5; solicitors, Mr. Robinson, Huddersfield ; 
Mr. Barker, Huddersfield, and Messrs. Bond and Berwick, 
; Official assignee,’ Mr. Freeman, Leeds—J. Cup and 

W. Barker, Wakefield, railway contractors, Jan 8, 
February 5; solicitors, Messrs. Westmorland and Taylor, Wake- 
field; and Mr. Eastwood, Todmorden; official souignes 
Young, Leeds—I. Nonminoton, Bradford, stuff manufacturer, 
December 19, Feb 5; solicitor, Mr. T. M. Lee, Leeds; 
official as 
. eons 

ms, Liverpool; official assignee, 
FLEETWOOD, Liverpool, grocer, December 19, January 15; so- 
licitor, Mr. Godfrey, Live: ; Official assignee, Mr. Turner 
Liverpool—G. Pripg, D. Jongs, and J. Grips, Liverpool, sail 
makers, December 24, January 19; solicitors, Messrs. Daven- 
port and Collier, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liver- 
poolW.N. Monies, Liverpool, wine merchant, December 22, 
January 12; solicitor, Mr. Yates, jun., Liverpool; official as- 
signee, Mr. Cusmnera, Liverpool. 


iday, December 12. 

Bankrurts.—A. BR, Davis (and not O. R. Davis), New- 
eourt, Bow-lane, City, wie merchant, to surrender December 19, 
January 20; solicitors, Messrs. Cooper and Gale, Verulam- 
buildings,Gray’s-inn ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street- 
buildings — C, J. Sanpgrs, Collingwood-street, Black- 
friars-road, provision merchant, December 19, January 22; 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrence, Plews, and Boyer, Frederick- 
place, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street- 


HE LECTURE ON THE WEEK.— 
TO-MORROW (SUNDAY) EVENING, Mr. Thornton 
Lecture ‘Theatre of 


Hunt will ver, e the Western 
Literary I his SIXTH LECTURE on “ The Week— 
Its Events, Spirit and ” To commence 


Punetually at Seven. Admission: 3d.; Front 
seats, ls.; Reserved seats on Platform, 2s. 6d. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 
dated O REIGN, and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS,—Osn- 





by Mr. J.'G. WILSON, C. E., 18, George-street 
( the Al Westminster, E descri; of 
— camonet Aa Potente toxmencted @ —_ 


LB 
assisted in ascertaining the novelty of their In’ and with 
Capital when required. Office hours, Ten to Four o’Olock. 


> 
NAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, b 
Mr. BEARD, 85, KING WILLIAM-STRERT, CITY; 
34, PARLIAMENT-STREET; and the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET; also 34, 
a TE Ls ea on import i 
r. recently an important improve- 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 
obscured, which all others are liable t»; the colours 
also attain the brilliancy, depth of tone, and permanency of an 
oil painting. 








buildings—J. Masu, Colchester, Essex, draper, D 6, 
January 20; solicitors, Messrs. Mardon and Prichard, Christ- 
church-chambers, Newgate-street; official assignee, Mr. John- 
son, Basinghall-street-—T. SaALKRLD, Basinghall-street, City, 
wareh i a ber 26, January 24; solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed, Langford, and Marsden, Friday-street, Cheapside; and 
Messrs. Sale and Co., Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Nichol- 
son—W. MasuamM, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, carpenter, 
Dec, 27, Jan, 24; solicitor, Mr. W. A. Greatorix, Chancery-lane ; 
official assignee, Mr. W. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basing- 
hall-street—F. PeGLer, Hampton, Middlesex, grocer, December 
23, January 20; solicitor, Mr. J.M. Dods, St. Martin’s-lane 
Charing-cross; official assignee, Mr. J. F. Groom, Abchurech- 
lane, Lombard-street—C. H. Gauspen, Hove, Sussex, licensed 
victualler, December 23, January 20; solicitor, Messrs. Link- 
ater, Sise-lane, City; official assignee, Mr. G. J.Graham—J. B1LL 
Wolverhampton, hinge facturer, Dec. 22, Jan. 15; solicitors, 
Mr. T. Bolton, Wolverhampton, and Messrs. E. and H, Wright, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. J. Christie, Birmingham— 
T. P. Dixon, Falmouth, printer, December 23, January 15; 
solicitors, Mr. H. O, Bullmore, Falmouth; Mr J. Stogdon, 
Exeter; official assignee, Mr. F. Hernaman, Exeter — E. 
Fow Ler, Bristol and Pontypool, draper, December 29, January 
26; solicitors, Mr. H. Brittan, Bristol; Mr. A. Jones, Sise-lane, 
London; official assignee, Mr. T. R. Hutton, Bristol —H 
Suaw and H. Gartnwaire, Houses-hill and Mold-green, 
fancy manufacturers, January 9 and 30; solicitors, Messrs, 
J. P. and W. Sutcliffe, Leeds; Messrs. Bond and Barwick. 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. G. Young, Leeds —R. Nor-, 
ris, Beverley, Yorkshire, innkeeper, January 7 and 28; 
solicitor, Messrs. Robinson and Atkineon, Beverley; official 
assignee, Mr. T. Carrick, Hull—I. HopGKINson (otherwise 
Brapsuaw), of Bolton-le-Moors, ironfounder, D ber 30, 
January 20; solicitor, Mr. W. Radcliffe, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. J. Fraser, Manchester—W.N. Mowntzs, Liverpool, 
spirit merchant, December 22, January 12; solictors, Mr.’ J 
Yates, jun., Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. J. Cazenove, 
Liverpool. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 

SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors). 
Commercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co, 

Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The agency is instituted for a period of 100 years. : 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the principle of Association ; to find employment for 
codperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe- 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, acting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according tolaw. The agency con- 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribere, and a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. ; 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amount of their trans- 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 2 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, ptofits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular custoiners, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. : a 

Business transacted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men’s Associations, Regular Custowers, 
and the Public supplied. ed 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the executiori of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce ; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a SPECIMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part ot 
the country, to form themselves into ‘ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of CoUperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to ies forwarding four stamps. 

articulars of the nature and objects of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to bel 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding 4 staimps. 

A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Codperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole- 
sale List, aud two for the Catalogue. : : 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stam 




















Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotie- 
street, Fitzroy-square. aed 
*,* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERsS, PRINTERs, 
BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— 
CAN BE SENT THROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL 





RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION, 


2. 
All communications to be climes to MM. Lechevalier, | 





HE LONDON NECROPOLIS AND 
NATIONAI, MAUSOLEUM COMPANY. 
Completely registered and incorporated. 
TRUSTEES, 

Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 

William John Evelyn, Esq., M.P. 

Sir James Duke, Bart., M.P. 
This Company money bee completely registered, and the usual 
notices to Parliament having been given, the few remaining un- 
allotted Shares may be obtained, upon application to the Secre- 
tary, at the Offices of the Company, 16 a, Great George-street, 
Westminster. By order of the Board, 
RICHARD CHURCHILL, See. 


HOMAS COOPER, Author of “ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” &c., delivers Orations on the fol- 
lowing subjects :— 

The Genius of SHAKsPERE, as displayed in his “ Hamlet;” 
with Readings and Recitations from the Play, the Music of 
Ophelia’s Songs, &c. 

The Life and Genius of MiILToN; with Recitations from 
“ Paradise Lost,” &c. 

The Life and Genius of BuRNs; with the Musicof some of 
his Songs, Recitations of “* Tam o’ Shanter,” &e. 

The Life and Genius of Byron; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Works. 

The Life and Genius of SHzLLey; with Readings and Recita- 
tions from his Worke. 

CIVILIZATION: What it was in the Past—What it effects for 
Man in the Present—and the Universal Human Happiness it 
must produce in the Future. 

Tue ENGLisH CoMMONWBALTH: Founders of the —~ 
Coke, Seldon, Eliot, Pym, Hampden, &c.—Despotism the 








King, and T) ny of Laud— Civil War—Death of H 
| . 4 aseby—Imprisonment, Trial, and Exdu' of 
arles I. 


Tue ENGLIsH CoMMONWEALTH : Government by Parliament 
and Council of State—Cromwell in Ireland, and in Scotland— 
Battles of Dunbar and Worcest P. Charact 
of Oliver Cromwell—Lessons to be derived from the great Com- 
monwealth Struggle. 

THe French REVOLUTION oF 1789: Its Causes, and P 
of Events from its commencement to the Execution of Louis XVI. 

Tue FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1789: Events from the Death 
of the King to the Fall of the Directory. 

The Life and Character of NaPoLEon. 

The Life and Reign of Louis PHi.irre; with a Retrospect 
of the late Sieestatien > 

CoLUMBUS; and the Discovery of America. 

Cortez; and the Conquest of Mexico. 

Pizsaro; and the Conquest of Peru, 

WasPiweron; and the Independence of America. 

Wit. tam TELL; and the Deliverance of Switzerland. 

Riengi the Tribune; and the “ Good Estate.” 

. Mennqumansa, the Fisherman of Naples, and “ Captain of the 
eople.” 

Kosciusko; and the Struggles for Polish Independence, 

WIcKLIF?s, and the Lollards. 

Lurtuer, and the Reformation, 

Life, Character, and Influence of GaLvIN; including a Sketeh 
of the Life and Character of SERveTus. 

GrorGe Fox, and Quakerism, 

MaHoMMED, and Mahommedanism, 

The Age of Caivatry, and the Crusades, 

Sir WALTER Raeian, and the Age of ELIZABETH. 

MARLB H, Court Infl , and the Reign of ANNR, 

Philanthropy: as exemplified in the Lives of BreRNaRp 
GILPIN ; OBERLIN, and Joun Howarp. 

Perseverance and Independ of Ch ter; as exemplified 
in the Life-struggle of Danigt Derog, the author of “ Kobin- 
son Crusoe.” 

The Life and Genius of Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Life and Genius of Sir WILLIAM Jones. 

The Life and Genius of Dr. Jounson. 

The Life and Genius of VoLratng. 

The Life and Genius of Roussgau. 

Administration of Pir; and its Influence on our own Times. 
, Life and y rey yy by Sir Ropurt Pes: his 

nfluence on our Age; a at Coming Events, which 
**Cast their Shadows before.” 

The Wrongs of InBLAND. 

The Life and Genius of HanpE1, 

The Lives aud Genius of Haypn, Mozart, and Besrnovan. 

With serial Di ses: such as, Four on Astro- 
nomy, Ten on the History of Greece, Sixteen on Roman History, 
Twelve on British History, Six on + History, Four ou the 
German People, Four on the Selavonic People, &c. &e. 

















TERMS, TO WORKING MEN ONLY. 





(Paying my own Travelling* and other personal Expenses.) 

For Une Oration, Two Pounds. 

For Two Oratious—the one delivered on the night following 
the other—Three Pounds. 


For any nuwnber of Orations, delivered on successive nights, 


| ‘Thirty Sisillings each. 


5, Park-row, Knightsbridge, London. 
* N.B. When the distance from London is great, anda special 





is 
journey has to be made from the M lis, of 
allowauce for extra travelling expenses be expected.” —_ 
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A PPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA.— 

DOMESTIC, &¢c.—Soles for Boots and Shoes, Lining 
for Cisterns, &c., Picture Frames, s Frames, 
Ornamental Mouldings,’ Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain Rings, 
Card, Fruit, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brush Trays, Shaving- 
brash Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardens, &c., Lin’ for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. UR- 
GICAL—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Ear 
‘Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forconveyin 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &e., Flasks, Bottles, Lining for Tanks an 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bands, Pum 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Roun 
Bands and Cord, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&c.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Bowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying Me fy 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGKIL 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Manure Tanks, Traces, and Whips. ELECTRICAL, &c.— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Cells, and Electrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medallions, 
Brackets, Cornices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewood, &c., and Picture Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD— 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tubes for 
Pumping Water from the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes, MISCELLANEOUS—Suction Pipes 
for Fire Engines, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Ven- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Preservers, Railway Conversation Tubes, Miners 
Caps, Thread, &c., Official Seals, &c., Powder Flasks, &c. &c. 

The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees 18, Wharf-road,City- 
road, 


DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION; also on Urinary Derang ts, Constip 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. Is. each; by post, ls. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
** Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 
feeding, &c.\ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 
with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


** Jucunde Vivere.” 


IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HAMORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve; evenings, seven till nine, 











RUPTURES 
EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! 
R. BARKER continues to supply the 


afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, qe great success of which, for many years past, ren- 
ders any further comment unnecessary. It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is appli- 
cable to every variety of singleor double rupture, however bad 
or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 
with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 
part of the world on receipt of 7s.,in cash, postage stamps, or 
Post-office Order, payable at the General Post-office, to 


Atrazp Banker, M.D., 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from Nine 
till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). All communi- 


eations being strictly confidential, Dr. B. does not publish 
eases or testimonials, a great number of which, with old trusses, 
have been sent to him by persons cured, as trophies of the suc- 
cess of this remedy; they can, therefore, be seen by any sufferer 
at the establishment only. 

DEAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD, EARS, &c.—Dr. Bar- 
ker’s remedy permanently restores hearing in infants or adults, 
whether deficient from cold, illness, or any accidental causes; and 
has been ful in tl is of cases, where the most 
eminent of the Profession have failed in giving relief. It removes 
all those distressing noises inthe head and ears, arising from 
nervousness, deafness, or other causes, and by its occasional use, 
will preserve the important faculty of hearing to the latest period 
of life. In every case of deafness, &c. (without an exception), 
a perfect cure is guaranteed. The remedy, with full instructions 
for use, &c., will be sent post free to any part of the world, on 
receipt of 7s. 6d., in cash, postage stamps, or Post-office Order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to ALFRED Barker, M.D., 
48, Liverpool-street, King's-eross, London, where he may be 
consulted daily from Nine till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). 








A NEW MEDICINE. 
RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 


of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 
Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 

Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 

in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to take, 

affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90,, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s.each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and ils.each, 

FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Josgpu Henry GREEN, 
* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.S., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 


* Mr. Bransby Cooper p his nts to Mr. George 





Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

** New-street, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GgORGR FRANKS, 


GRAVEL will be sent to any person, by enclosing thirteen 
Si on Be Tuomas WILkrNson, Land Agent, Gainsborough, 
Li hire, 


A SPEEDY CURE FOR STONE AND 
tam 





DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c? 


MAY Preparations for the Hair have been in- 
introduced to the public, but none have gained such a 
world-wide celebrity and immense sale as Miss DEAN’S 
CRINILENE,. It is guaranteed to produce ‘Whiskers, 
Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c., in three or four weeks, with 
the utmost certainty ; and will be found eminently suc- 
cessful in nourishing, curling, and beautifying the Hair, 
checking greyness in all its stages, strengthening weak 
Hair, preventing its falling off, &c., &c. For the re- 
Production of air in Baldness, from whatever cause, 
and at whatever age, it stands unriva§led, never having 
failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact. It 
is an elegantly scented preparation, and sufficient for three 
months’ use will be sent (post free) on receipt of twenty-four 
postage stamps, by Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s- 
cross, London. 

_For Children it is indispensable, forming the basis of a beau- 
tiful head of hair. 

AUTHENTIC TRSTIMONIALS.—“ I constantly use your Crini- 
lone for my children, It restored my hair perfectly.”—Mrs. 
Lomy. Hitchin, Herts. ‘I have now to complain of the trouble 
of shaving; thanks to your Crinilene."—Mr. Grey, Eaton- 
square, Chelsea. Professor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, 
says :—‘ It is perfectly free from any injurious colouring or 
other matter, and the best stimulant for the hair I have met 
with, The scent is delicate and very persistent.” 

CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS, 

Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
DEAN’3 ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corns and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to cure them in three days, without 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by all suffering 
from such tormentors. 

Sent post-free, on receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, by 
Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London. 


THE ROAD TO HEALTH! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Disordered 


Liver and Bad Digestion. 
Copy of a Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist,7, Prescot- 
street, Liverpool, dated June 6, 1851. 

“To Professor HOLLOWAY.—SIR,— Your Pills and Ointment 
have stood the highest on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines 
for some years. A customer, to whom I can refer for any in- 
quiries, desires me to let you know the particulars of her case. 
She had been troubled for years with a disordered liver and bad 
digesiion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence of the 
attack was so alarming, and the inflammation set in so severely, 
that doubts were entertained of her not being able to bear up 
under it; fortunately she was induced to try your Pills, and she 
informs me that after the first, and each succeeding dose, she 
had great relief. She continued to take them, and although she 
used only three Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect 
health. I could have sent you many more cases, but the above, 
from the severity of the attack, and the speedy cure, I think, 
speaks much in favour of your astonishing Pills. 

* (Signed) R. W. KIRKUS.” 

Wonperrvut Erricacy of HoLLtoway’s PILts IN Casgs oF 

Dropsy.—Persons suffering from Dropsy, either about the turn 
of life or at other times, should immediately have recourse to 
these Pills, as hundreds of persons are annually cured by their 
use of this direful complaint in its different stages, when all 
other means had failed. 
Sold at the Establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aud by all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls. 14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.,"11s., 
22s8.,and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes,—N.B.—Directions for the guidance of 
Patients in every Disorder are affixed to each Box, 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS, 
CAUTION.—Sufferers are cautioned against useless imita- 
tions, by aself-styled doctor, who copies this announcement, and 
who also professes to cure deafness, with various other wonder- 
ful feats; and to render the abominable deception more complete, 
concocts “ testimonials” as glaringly truthless as they are nu- 
merous. The utter fallacy of these may, however, be easily 
detected by writing to the pretended authors, whom it will be 
found have existence only in the imagination. 
Dr. WALTER DE ROOS continues to supply the afflicted 
with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past, renders comment 
unnecessary. It is easy and painless in use, causing no incon- 
i and fi t, and is eqnally applicable to every 
variety of rupture, however bad or long standing, in male or 
female of any age. The remedy, with full instructions for use, 
will be sent post-free to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of 
7s. in cash, or by post-office order, payable at the Holborn- 
office, to Walter De Roos, M.D., 35, Ely-place, Holborn, London, 
where he may be consulted daily from Ten till One; and Five 
till Eight (Sundays excepted). A great number of testimonials 
and trusses (which may be seen), have been left behind by per- 
sons cured, as trophies of the immense success of thie remedy. 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, to prove the accuracy of which 
inquiry is solicited of the writers themselves, whose addresses 
are given in full—a test which other advertisements of this class 
cannot stand:—B. Haworth, Esq., Hull Bank, Hull: “I feel 
great pleasure in adding my testimony to Dr, Roos’s remedy for 
rupture, which has effectually cured mine.” Mr. Samuel 
Stocker, timber merchant, Clewer-fields, Windsor, Berks: 
** | was cured last eummer by your invaluable remedy, and have 
not found the least inconvenience since.” Mr. Robert Rogers, 
Staveley, Derbyshire: ‘* My baby, 1 am happy to say, thanks to 
‘our excellent remedy, is quite well.” Mr. James Chessum, 
Tcnavali-honse: “ By the blessing of God, my rupture of ten 
ears’ standing is perfectly cured by your remedy,” Mr. Sapcote, 
Coder, Market-Weighton: “ 1 am glad to tell you that I am 
quite cured by your remedy; and so is the little boy who was 
ruptured on both sides,—thanks to you, Sir.” 

“A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 
such of our readers as are his fellow-sufferers to an announce- 
ment in our advertising columns, emanating from Dr. De Roos, 
the eminent physician of London. Of this gentleman’s ability 
in treating ruptures, our correspondent spcaks in the highest 
terms, having availed himself of the same, and thereby tested 
the superiority of his method of treatment over every other 
extant, all of which he has tried to no purpose. He feels assured 
that whoever is so afflicted will find a cure by paying Dr. De Roos 
a visit, his method being, as our correspondent believes, beyond 
improvement.”—The above appeared in the V'ablet of Saturday, 
September 29, 1849, The gentleman alluded to is F. Graham, 
Esq., an intimate friend of the editor’s, who may be referred to. 

N.B. Should sufferers think proper to address either or all of 
the above, they will of course enclose two postage stamps for a 














Ente TRV Ie 
B*AlBS GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS — 
efficacy of this oodibine Sanus is another proof of the great 


s 157, - ew Bond-street, London, October 12, 1850, 
“* Sir,—in acquainting you with the great benefit whi 
experienced by taking Blair’s Gout and Rheumatic Pille a 
that I am but performing a duty to that portion of the’ b 
who may be similarly afflicted. About twenty years since'T wey 
first attacked by Rheumatic Gout in my room & and feet, J had 
previously been subjected to every variety of clima’ ha 
served in Canada inthe 19th Dragoons, and in Spain, under ng 
John Moore, in the 18th Hussars. I always proeured the best 
medical aid, but without obtaining any essential relief and m: 
sufferings can be appreciated only by those who aa 
something of thisdisease. It was during one of those paroxy. 
betweed twelve and thirteen years ago, that I was recommended 
to try Blair’s Pills. I lost no time in procuring a box 
and before I had taken that quantity the pain hat entirely 
ceased, and in a few 7 I was in perfect health. F, 4 
that moment, whenever I feel any symptoms of the disease 
proaching, I have instant recourse to this medicine, which to me ig 
so valuable that, were it not that the days of magic have ceased, 
I should certainly attribute the relief I obtain to that cause, 
Moreover, I rejoice to say that my health has not in any d = 
suffered ; but, on the contrary, I believe the tendency of Blair's 
Pills is towards its improvment. I have recommended the pills 
to many friends, and the result has always been of the Most 
gratifying character. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Garret 
Foster Git. To Mr. Prout, 229, Strand.” 


For every description of Gout or Rheumatism, Sciatica, Tic 
Douloureux, &c., BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILL 
are a sovereign remedy, contain neither mercury, opium, nor 
any other dangerous drug, require no care whatever in their uge. 
and for rapidity of cure and complete safety have not their equal 


price 2s. 9d. per box, and by most respectable Medicine Venders 
Observe the name and address of “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand. 
London,” in the Government stamp. . 


ILES! A_ positive cure is now placed jn 

the reach of every sufferer from this distressing and 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr. COOPER'S jn. 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used withe 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexeg 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; and by it 
Dr. C, will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most squresses cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr, 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician Extraordinary 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has had 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this remedy, having during 
that period applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in private practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, and can positively 
assert that it has never failed in a single case, therefore, he with 
confidence offers it to the public, and wil. send it (post free) to 
any part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order for 
Ts. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed to 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex, 
N.B.—In every case Dr. C. guarantees a certain cure for the 
above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
being purely for the benefit of suffering humanity. 


Palys in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Indigestion, Nervousness, Debility, 
Stricture, Gleet, &c. &e. &c.—DR,. DE ROOS’ COMPOUN 
RENAL PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, 
have in many instances effected a cure when all other means had 
failed, and are now established, by the consent of every patient 
who has yet tried them, as also by the faculty themselves, as the 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if 
neglected, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the bladder, 
and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica, rheumatism, tic 
doloreaux, erysipelas, dropsy, scrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of epirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or business, confusion, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep without 
refreshment, fear, nervousness, and even insanity itself, when 
(as is often the case) arising from or combined with uri- 
nary diseases, they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion, purify 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preventing the forma. 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy functions of 
all these organs. ONE (RIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at ls. l4d., 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty occur, 
they will be seut free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. De Roos. N.B. A considerable saving effected by pur- 
chasing the larger boxes. 

CAUTION.—A self-styled ten-shilling doctor (unblushing im- 
pudence being his only qualification) is advertising, under a dif- 
ferent name, a highly injurious imitation of these Pills, anda 
useless abbreviated copy of Dr. De Roos’ celebrated “ Medical 
Adviser,” slightly changing its title; sufferers will, therefore, 
do well to see that the stamp, bearing his name, affixed to each 
box is a“ bona fide Government stamp” (not a base counterfeit), 
and to guard against the truthless statements of this individual, 
which are published only for the basest purposes of deception 
on invalids and fraud on the Proprietor. 

TO PREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above excellent remedy, her Majesty’s Honourable Commis- 
sioners of Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 
white letters on ared ground, to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuine, and to imitate which too closely is forgery and trans- 
portation. AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ Abersychan, Pontypool, May 2, 1850. Dear Sir,—After 
taking a box of your Renal Pills, I amso much better that I am 
induced to send for another, as 1 want to drive the pain quite 
away.—I remaia, yours respectfully, John Andrews.” “ Furnes, 
June 26,1850. Dear Sir,—Please fe. ward a 4s. 6d. box of your 
Renal Pills; they are the only medicine I have met with that 
have been of service.—Yours, &c., Milton Welch.” ‘ Limekiln« 
street, Dover. Sir,—Please to send a few more of your wonder 
ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all you sent before, and 
feels great relief already.—T. Bloem.” ‘4, Market-street, Man- 
chester. Your medicines are very highly spoken of by all who 
have purchased them of me.—Yours truly, George Westmacott, 
One pevson informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds, that these 
celebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box. 

N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter may do so 
by sending a detail of the symptoms, &e., with the usual fee 
£1, by post-office order, p»yable at the Holborn Office, for 
which the necessary medicines and advice will be sent to any 
part of the world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,35, Ely-place, ——— 
hill, Loudon, where he may be consulted from 10 till 1, and 5 

8, Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 

The above are obtainable through every Druggist in the Ki 
dom; but, should difficulty occur, inclose postage etampe to 














Blackfriare-road’—being attached to each, 





ly. 
WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., No. 35, Ely-place, Holborn-bill, 
London, 


establishment, 


in the world.—Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London, ” 
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PRAFALGAER LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCI 


ATION, 
Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 
Loans gran 


on personal and other securities. 
ros} containing the names and addresses of 

seven hundred shareholders, rates of premium, an expla- 
of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, THOMAS H, BAYLIS, 
Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London. 


INGLISH AND CAMBRIAN ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Chief Office, 9, New Bridge-street, London. 

Branch Offices :—London : 6, Trinity-street, Borough, and 65, 
Gan-stvest, Bishopsgate-street. Glasgow: 65, St. Vincent- 
street. Dublin: $8. Lower Ormond-quay. Norwich: 16, St. 
Giles’-street. Bury St. Edmunds: 18a, Corn-market. 
Policies Indisputable. Half Premiums taken. 

“ Diseased,” Military and Naval Lives accepted at equitable 


Hy 





E 


Annuities, Endowments, and Loans on the most advantageous 


Claims payable three months after satisfactory proof of death. 
Profits divided annnually after first seven years. 
C. W, BEVAN, Manager and Actuary, 


HE MERCHANT’S AND TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Cl atham- 
place, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and all 
the principal Towns in the Kingom. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Macgregor, Esq., M.P. 
Quarles Harris, Esq. David Fergusson, Esq. 
Jeffery Smith, Esq. Thomas How, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., !’rinces-terrace, Hyde-park 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
John Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Eeq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Esq., Eastcheap; Gordon-house, Turnham-green, 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and St, Mary’s-road, 
Peckham, 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 

: MEDICAL OFFICERS, 

Archibald Billing, Eeq., M.D., F.R.S., Park-lane. 

R. W. Tamplin, Esq., F.R.C.8., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond., 18, Trinity-square, 
Southwark. 

Assurances on Lives and Survivorships; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of Life 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

All the Profits go to the Members. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, orof the Agents. 

GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 

*,* Active persons required as agents where they are not 
already appointed. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF THE 
WATIONAL PROVINCIAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110. 

With a Guarantee Fund of Fifty Thousand Pounds, 
Chief Office, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
TRUSTEES, 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 

William Anthony Purneli, Eeq. Jobn Poole, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

William G. H. Baines, Esq., Kensington. 

Stephen Broad, Eeq., Rye-hill, Peckham. 

Wiliam Carr, Eeq., Bishopsgate-street Without, and Sydenham. 

John Cropp, Esq., Oakland-house, Clapham. 

Joseph Davison, Esq., Friday-street, Cheapside, and Highgate. 

Wellingtou Gregory, Esq., Cheapside. 

John Poole, Esq., Gutter-lane, Cheapside, and Highbury. 

William Anthony Purnell, Esq., Oriental Club, and Lee, Kent. 
AUDITORS, 

James Hutton, Esq., Accountant. Moorgate-street. 

Henry Chatteris, Esq., Accountant, Gresham-street. 
William Henry Furnell, Esq., Accountant, Old Jewry. 
PHYSICIAN, 

Henry Letheby, Esq., M.D., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
London Hospital. 
SURGEONS. 
Thomas Olliver Duke, Esq., Kennington. 

Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq., Hamilton-place, New-road. 
Bankers—Commercial Bank of London, 
SOLICITOR. 

Edward Kelly Harris, Esq., 52, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
SURVEYOR. 

Henry Annesley Voysey, Esq., Guildford-street, Russell-square. 
ManaGer—J. W. Sprague, Esq. 

The Directors of this Society, in addition to the ordinary 
business usually transacted by Life Assurance Societies, have 

med a distinct Branch for the Industrial Classes, embracing 
every system of Life Assurance, and for that purpose have caused 
extensive tables to be prepared, combining the interests of every 
class of Assurers,in a manner more comprehensive than has 

been attempted by any similar Society. 

The system of Life Assurance hitherto propounded, although 
admirably well adapted to the means and circumstances of the 
middling and higher classes of society, nevertheless is not avail- 
able to the ever-varying condition of nearly nine-tenths of the 

of this great commercial country, viz., the Industrial 


Ninepence Month, or the cost of one pint of beer per week, 
will secure to the wife and family, at the death of a man 
aged 25 next birthday; or, 

One Shilling and Three Pence per Month will secure to a per- 
son of the same age the sum of £25 on his attaining the age of 

, or the same sum would be paid to his family shéiild he die 
before attaining that age. 

NON-FORFEITURE OF MONEY PAID. 

‘ould a person from any cause be unable to meet the payment 
of his Premium, he will not lose the benefit of the yd om 
but will be allowed, as often as the value of the Policy will admit, 

c the amount thereof on his Policy ; or, 

Should a person be altogether unable to continue the Assu- 
Tanee, the Sums paid will not be forfeited as in other Offices, as 
he will be granted, by the Directors, another Policy of less 
amount, but equivalent to the sums already paid, and exonerated 

any future payments. 
foe he of Premium for Deferred Annuities, Endowments 
te, atildrea, and every other information may be obtained of 

Secretary, at the Offices of the Society, 34, Moorgate-street, 
Bank, or of any of the Agente. 








ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSORANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS, 
Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 











FRATERNAL FESTIVAL. 


HE FRATERNAL DEMOCRATS will hold 
their FOURTH ANNUAL SOIREE and BALL, at the 
LITERARY INSTITUTE, JOHN -STREET, FITZROY- 
SQUARE, on TUESDAY EVENING, December 30, as a public 
reception to G. JULIAN HARNEY, on his return from Scot- 
land. Several of the leading Democrats, both British and Con- 
tinental, are expected to be present. 
Tea on the Table at Six o’clock precisely. 
Tickets, 1s. 6d. single, and 2s. 6d. double, to be had of Mr. 
Truelove, at the Institute, and of the members of the Committee. 
N.B. The Metropolitan members are requested to meet at the 
above Institution on Friday Evening, December 19. 


ATHOLIC DEFENCE ASSOCIATION.— 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY, 
Catholic Defence Association Committee, 15, Rutland-square 
East, Dublin, December 1, 1851. 

The Committee of the Catholic Defence Association will pro- 
ceed on Wednesday, the 17th of December next, to elect a paid 
Secretary to the Association, at a Salary of Three Hundred 
Pounds per Annum. Sealed Applications from Candidates to be 
addressed to the Honorary Secretaries, at the House of the 
Association, No, 15, Rutland-square East, on or before the 12th 
of December. 

The General Committee will meet for the purpose of examining 
| the Applications, on the 13th of December, preparatory to the 
fiual Selection on the 17th instant. 








Joun ReYNowps, Hon 
JouHN SADLIER, *. 
Wituiam Kroon, § Secretaries. 





OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Establishad 1772. 
President—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vice-President—Lord KENYON, 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.8. 

Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq., and H. Harwood Penny, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS held in Craven-street, on 
Wednesday, the 3rd day of December, 1851, the cases of 9 peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 8 were approved and 
1 rejected. 

Since the Meeting held on the 5th of November, TWELVE 
DEBTORS, of whom 11 had wives and 26 children, have been 
discharged from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 

| Society, was £139. 17s. 2d., and the following 
BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT:— 
The Executors of the late Robert Neale, Esq., Legacy, per 
£10 0 0 


Treasurer, .....00 cee. ceseers oot etee rene cere 
The Reverend Sir John Newport, Baronet, per 
Messrs. Hoare and Co. ........- senkes preovts 21.8 





Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
| the Treasurer, No.1, Brick.court, Temple; also by the fol- 
| lowing Bankers :—Messra. Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven-satreet, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society’meet on the first Wednesday in 
every month, JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 


Q TEAM TO INDIA, CHINA, &e.— 
\ Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the additional lines of communication, now established 
by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c, The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADRAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month. 

The next extra Steamer will be d itched from South 
for Alexandria on the 3rd of April next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about March 20. Passen- 
gers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded, by these 
extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, 
ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA. 

BOMBAY.—The Company will likewise despatch from Bombay, 
about the 17th of December and |7th of February next, a first- 
class Steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the Company’s ships 
between Calcutta and Suez, in connectiofi with their Mediterra- 
nean Steamers leaving Alexandria about the 6th of January and 
6th of March, affording direct conveyance for passengers, par- 
cels, and goods from BOMBAY to Southampt P. 8, 
parcels, and goods for BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA willalso 
be conveyed throughout in the Mail Steamers leaving Southamp- 
ton on the 20th of December and the 20th of February next, and 
the corresponding vessels from Suez to Aden, at which latter port 
a Steam-ship of the Company will be in waiting to embark and 
convey them to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company’s 
Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Company's steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the month. 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the morith: 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B. Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penaug, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae, 

For further information and tariffsof the Company’s recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
| Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental- 
place, Southampton. 

















! 
| Alt the bests NEW WORKS are exch nged 
weekly at the residence of every Subscriber within three 
| or four miles of MUDIB’S SELECT LIBRARY, on the follow- 
ing terms :—Three volumes at one time, £2. 2s.; or six volumes 
at one time, £3, 3s. per annum, Head’s “ Paris in 1851 ;” 
Stephen’s “ Lectures on France;” Speneer’s “‘ Turkey ;” Wal- 
pole’s “ Ansayrii;" and every other good new work, are sent in 
answer to every application, Subsernptions are received by C. 
Wilson, 37, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square; and by C, E. 
| Mudie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, from whom 
| Prospectuses and every information may be obtained, 





Edition, post 8vo., price 2s. 64., cloth, 


Second 6d 
THE EDUCATION of the FEELINGS. 
By Cuaries Bray. 

* With unaffected simplicity, and in a clear, manly, health- 
ay! vigorous moral tone, has Mr. Bray executed the task he 
set himself, and has produced a book of small size, but of great 
merit and utility, and containing much excellent remark.”— 
Westminster Review. 

“We have seldom seen a volume which contains so much 
practical good sense in so few pages.” —Critic. 

“ Teachers of all kinds, whether parents or professional guar- 
dians of youth, are deeply indebted to Mr. Bray for this charming 
little volume, It embodies in modest size and style a number 
of practical rules in the hi department of education, such 
as the labour of a whole life could but with difficulty collect and 


sift.”"—Weekly News. 
By the same Author, in two vols. 8vo., price 10s. 64., 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, the 
Law of Consequences; as applicable to Mental, Moral, and 
Social Science. 

Contents :—Mental Science; Moral Science; On the Origin, 
Objects, and Advantages of Evil, &c.; Social Science; On the 
Present Condition of Society; On the Measures proposed for the 
Amelioration of the Condition of the People; On the Cause of 
the Poverty of the Working Classes; Social Reform; Appendix, 
eqn an —— of the various Social Systems founded on 

e Principles of Codperation 








Also, price 5s., 

An OUTLINE of the VARIOUS SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS and COMMUNITIES which have been founded on 
the Principle of CO-OPERATION, With an Introductory 
Essay. By the Author of ** The Philosophy of Necessity.” 

London: Longman and Co, 





V ORKS on CO-OPERATION and 
SOCIALISM, Sold by JAMES WATSON. 


ROBERT OWEN’S BOOK of the NEW MORAL -«. d. 
WORLD. 1 vol. clo ° , e ° . ° -ll 0 

Ditto, Six Parts, raduced to 6d. each. Part 4 out of print. 

ROBERT OWES’S DEVELOPMENT, or Principles of 





Home Colonization. l vol. . F ° . . ° 6 
ROBERT OWEN’S LECTURES on a RATIONAL 
STATE of SOCIETY, in Answer to the Bishop of 
Exeter . : #6 ee ee a, Oe er ne 
ROBERT OWEN’S TWELVE LECTURES on an EN- 
‘TIRE NEW STATE of SOCIETY s ‘ps tee - 3 6 
ROBERT OWEN’S REPORT to the COUNTY of 
LANARK. . . os Ss J gt See 
ROBERT OWEN’S SIGNS of the TIMES . . . 902 
ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS to SOCIALISTS . - O82 
ROBERT OWEN’S OUTLINES of the BATIONAL 
SYSTEM . ° ° « . ° ° ° . - 02 
ROBERT OWEN’S MANIFESTO (Seventh Edition) . 1 0 
ROBERT OWEN’S DISCUSSION with the Reverend 
. * 2a Sie af dae . + 16 Be 
ROBERT OWEN’S DISCUSSION with J, BRINDLEY, 
SO. . » » 6. a ust, o> eee 
ROBERT OWEN’S FIRST LECTURE at the ME- 
CHANICS’ INSTITUTION, London . . , . 908 
ROBERT OWEN’S ADDRESS on the OPENING of the 
NEW LANARK INSTITUTION ° . . - 06 
ROBERT OWEN’S JOURNAL, Vols. lL and2—each . 2 6 
ROBERT OWEN’S LETTERS tothe HUMAN RACE 1 0 
ROBERT OWEN’S REVOLUTION in the MIND and 
FORGE. >» 5 os si) seo) 2 a ee 
THOMPSON’S ENQUIRY into the DISTRIBUTION of 
WEALTH. lvol. . P ° P ° ° ° - 50 
THOMPSON’S APPEAL of WOMEN. Inawrapper . 1 6 
THOMPSON’S LABOUR REWAKDED. In awrapper 1 0 
BRAY’S LABOUR’S WRONGS and LABOUR'S RE- 
MEDI€S. lvol, «© ©. « « ‘ot Ne® 


London: J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, and Monthly 
Parts at Sixpence, are pe bmg 
THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! ing Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos, 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 
WORKS COMPLETE. 
THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . . 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings ° 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTTI, 19 Engravings 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings . 
THE WIDOW’S WALK, 19 -~ at 
THE SLAVE KING, !7 Engravings. . « 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, 1! Engravings . 
OTTAWAH, 22 Engravin ° ° ° ° 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON. By Alex. Dumas, 
25 Engravings . ° A ar a a 
CALCULUS, Tae TURFITE’S COMPUTOR <A 
BARLOW’S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Series, post-free,10 penny stampseach . . . 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 
in every Department of Human Know perth 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES, By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por- 
traits by John Gilbert, Esq. . . . ° . 
THE TAILOR’S TUTOR, with 18 Plates. . . . 
THE COMPLEYTE READY RECKONER, from One 
Farthing to One Pound . . . ae ae 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS, Post-tree, 10 penny stamps 
W. WARDE'SCOMIC SONGS. Post-free, 10 penny stamps 





- S&© BD HKHKH SDB OC® 
2 © SM eeaaceoocco™ 


MANLY BEAUTY . . + © © « «# -» 
LIFE IN PARIS ° ..' * : ae 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . .« +» «© «+ “s 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN eo 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN e-@, tee 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . is eae . 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N. Nickelby . 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas $-i2% 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to 
Happiness ° ° . ° ° . * . 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS . 2. «© «© «© » 
PERILS OF THE OCEAN ‘ ~~ . 
WORKS TO BE HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS. 
THE WANDERINGJEW complete in 70 Numbers, 


-s re BeNeHKoooO UF 
oS SESASGCacaea oo 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. % 3 wy 
ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI. Ps » 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. . « oo -. 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON . pet se 
LIFEINPARIS . . . « ” oS » 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . pe a) a 
MEMOIRS OFAPHYSICIAN . ‘ 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN » ae 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . be ie 
THE BLACK TULIP ge ~ | es 


TALES OF ALL NATIONS, . » lu je 
All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 
—- and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
jus’ is, and can be had by Order of any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 
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PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1852, 
Price 3d., or Stamped 4d., will be published in the course of December. 





PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET-STREET : AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 
oe : 





This day, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 3s., 


BE NGLise “SYNONYMS, Edited by 
Ricuarpo Wuataty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
. Just published, price 2s., 


ECTURES on TRUE and FALSE 

HYPNOTISM or MESMERISM. By Horatio PRArTsR, 
Authorof Experimental Inquiries on the Blood. Founded on 
experimental researches. 

London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., 23, Paternoster-row. 


Nearly ready for publication, neatly bound in cloth, 3s. 64. 
{colkected and revised from “ loesamou Woxps,” with a’ 
table of dates), THE FIRST VOLUME OF : 


CHILD'S HISTORY. OF ENG LAND. 
. WwW Frontispiece 
Drawing by FW. Toruam. ‘The Histary will’be completed in 
Three Volumes of the same size and price. 
Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-strect. 


Fifth Edition, now ready, 


[ue PARENT’S DENTAL GUIDE; with a 
Few Remarks on the Use of Impure Gold for Dental 
Purposes. By W1ILCtAM Ince, Surgeon-Dentist. 

“ Mr. Imrie has obtained the opinion of Dr. Alfred Taylor on 
the action of the saliva on the gold plates used by dentists, and 
has received a sufficiently explicit anewer to enable him to 
affirm that the gold used by respectable dentists can produce no 
deleterious action upon the animal economy.”— Medical 
Gazette, London: Churchill, Princes-street, Suho. 

















Just published, price |s., 


7 BE TAS K OF TO-DAY. 
By Evans Bex. : 

Being the first. volume of the Cabimet of Reason, the essential’ 
object of which is to bring together, in a portable form, a 
Literature by which - 33, 0f thinkers and writers identified 
with Free-thought, a Sovereignty of the Individual, may 
consent to be judged; and which shall be a well-advised and 
dispassionate expression of opinions, not taken up in antagonism, 
but adopted in conviction, and enforced as a protest alike against 
that Progress which is Anarchy, and that Order which is merely 

prostration in Intellect and Despotism in Politics. 


J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 
This day, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


ANUAL of GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by the Reverend C. G. Nicotay, F.B.G.S. Part 
THE FIRST, containing, 

MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. By M. 
O'Baren, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy and 
Astronomy in King’s College, London. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By D.T. Ansrep, 
M.A,, F.R.8., Professor of Geology in King’s College, London, 

CHARTOGRAPHY. By J. R. Jacxson, F.R.S., 
late Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

THEORY of DESCRIPTION and GROGRA- 
PHICAL TERMINOLOGY. By Reverend C. G. Nrcovay, 
F.R.G.S., Librarian of King’s College, London. 


Also (to accompany the MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCB), 
price 5s., ’ 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL and HISTORICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Engraved by J. W. Lowry, under the direction of 
Professor ANstTep and Reverend C. G. NicoLay. 


London: John W. Parker, and Son, West Strand. 
HANDSOME ae AND NEW YEAR'S 








By Authority of the Royal Cominissioners. 


5 ge E COMPLETE OFFICIAL DESCRIP- 
TIVE and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of INDUSTRY of 
ALL NATIONS, 1851. In Three handsome Volumes, price 
Three Guineas. 

“ This Catalogue is the only one that will at all times have 
the power of recalling to recollection the most interesting 
features.of the Crystal Palace,”"— Atheneum. 

“ We predict for the Official Descriptive and Illustrated Cata- 
logue of the Great Exhibition a standard reputation. It has an 
enduring interest in the mass of valaable information of almost 
every description which it contains. Every object in the cvilec- 
tion will be found noted down and deseribed with the amount of 
particularity due to it.”’—T¥mes. 

This Work is also published in Five Parts; Parts 1 and 2, 
price 10s. each; and Parts 3, 4, and 5, price 15s. each, 


2. HUNT'S HANDBOOK to the GREAT 
EXHIBITION. In 2 volumes, price 6s. 
“One of the most popular mementoes and histories of the 
actual gathering of the nations.”—d/heneum. 
8. THE OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE. 


Finally corrected and improved Edition, with Ind ad 
Priced Lists, &c., price 7s. 6d. rye 


SPICER, BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM, CLOWEs and SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars; 
and of all Booksellers. 


MISS KAVANAGH’S NEW WORK. 
Just ready, in One Volume, Post 8vo., with Portraits, price 13s., 
e tly bound in embossed cloth, gilt edges, 


wo EN OF CHRISTIANITY, exemplary 
for acts of Piety and Charity. By JuLia KavanaGH, 
Author of “ Woman in France,” “ Nathalie,” &c. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW SPORTING WORK, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 

JOHN LEECH. . 

On the First of January will be published, to be completed in 
Twatve MonTuty Parts, price Is. each, 


M&. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
_ By the Author of “ Handley Cross,” “ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” 
&e. ‘Each Number containing One Coloured Engraving and 
numerous Woodcuts, by JouN Lercn. 

London: Published at the Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 

THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 
(CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 

J ~ Containing the 'y means for obtaining further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places: —The CewtRaL 
Orrice, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street; the Mancheater Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Mane) 3 the Puablishi Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Woerking-Men's Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application if by letter, o ¢ 
Postage Stamp. 
In Wéekly Numbers, price 2d., or stamped for post, 3d.: in 
Monthly Parts, and in Half-yearly Volumes (three of which 
are published), 


OUSEHOLD WORDS. A Weekly Journal. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, Designed for the 

Instruction and Amusement of all Classes of Readers, and to 

assist in the Discussion of the Social Questions of the time. 


Also, published at the end of every Month, at the same Office, 
price 2d. 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 
CURRENT EVENTS ; which being declared, by the judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer, a legal publication not coming 
within the provisions of the Stamp Act, will be regularly con- 
tinued and mueh improved. 
The Virst Volame, being a Narrative of the Publie Events of 
1850, is always on sale, price Three Shillings, neatly bound in 
cloth. The Second Volume will be published early in January. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North; sold by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEA k's GIFTS. 
Just Published, by DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle-street, 
Edited by Miss Comngr. 
Price 3s. 6d. each Series, each complete in itself, bound in fancy 
cloth, gilt edges, sides, and back, 


HE COLOURED NURSERY PICTURE 
SUNDAY BOOK. With above 100 coloured illustra- 
tions. Edited by Miss Conner, Author of the “ Historical 
Library,” &c. &c. 


INustrated 2s. 6d, Books. Nine different Lists on application. 
SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS;; or, Stories for 
the Children of England. By the Author of “Spring flowers 
and Summer Blossoms.” Forming No. IX. of DEANS’ 2s. 6d. 
Series of Present Books for the Young and Good. Bound with 
gilt edges, sides, and back. 


Handsome Book for a present, price 5s., tastefully bound, with 
raised fancy covers, gilt and figured, gilt edges, and printed in 
emblematic coloured borders, with Selections of Poetry appro- 
priate to each Flower, 

THE ORIENTAL TEXT BOOK, and 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, By G. W. Apvams, Author of 

* Poetry of Flowers,” &c. Se, 


Price ls., stiff cover; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 

PAPA AND MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC, By T. M. MoreLy. With Thirty Illustrations. 
Same size and style as Mies Corner’s ‘‘ Play Grammar,” and 
Miss Sargeant’s * Papa and Mamma’s Easy Lessons in Geo- 
graphy.” 

















Will be ready on the 16th, 
TO THOSE ABOUT TO MARRY!!! 
SHOWING HOW WE (THE JONES’S) COM- 
MENCED HOUSEKEEPING; with some account of my mother- 
in-law, Designed and_ etched ey Watts Phillips, pupil of 
George Cruickshank. All for 2s. 6d. plain, or 5s. coloured. 


Fun for Christmas, and all Times, 
REMINISCENCES of the GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION; or, ANNALIS FACETARUM of 1851. 1s. plain, 2s. 
coloured. 
A Comic Panorama, price ls. plain, 2s. 6d. coloured, 
FROLIC and FUN ; or, What was Seen and Done 
in London in 1851. 
LAUGHTER and FUN for EVERY ONE, 
showing the Comical effect of T1URN-UP and TURN-DOWN ; 
the whole a‘Miut of Fireside Fun. Price 6d, plain, ls. 6d. co- 
loured. ¥ 
Price 6d. plain, in stiff cover, or ls. coloured, in boards, 
with 44 Lilustrations, 
PLEASING POPULAR RIDDLES and 
PUZZLES. 
London: Printed for George Man, Cornhill, by Dean and Son, 
Threadneedle-street; and by order of all Booksellers. 














EXTRA NUMBER FOR CHRISTMAS OF HOUSEHOLD ‘WORDS. 


en 
On the 18th of December, will be published, price 2d., 


AN EXTRA 


HOUSEHOLD WORD S. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
SHOWING 


WHAT CHRISTMAS 


NUMBER OF 


IS TO EVERYBODY. 





OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED W bi 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 
—_— 2 


THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE; 


OR, 
AMERICAN SCENERY, ART, AND LITERATURE, 
Comprising a Series of Essays by Washin: 
a i, *. Tuckerman, W. cn Bryant, xP. wit ine 
a n, J. F. Cooper, ‘ar: a % y 
Sureet, Miss Field, ~~ ylor, Dr. Bethune, A, B, 
With Thirteen Engravings on Steel, from pictures 


1 vol., demy 4to., beautifully bound in cloth extra, £1. Me,” 
THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY, 


By Mrs. KimKLanp. Vibe 

With Twelve Portraits of American Ladies, from drawings 
Charles Martin, Esq. Engraved on Steel by eminent ute? 
1 vol., royal 4to., beautifully bound, cloth extra, £2, 2s, 


The design of the American publisher of these volumes has 
been to produce from native materials works of the very highest 
class, illustrative of the Female Beauty and Picturesque Se 

ofthe United States, and for this purpose the hig 
and artistic talent of that country has been engaged 


THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, 
With Portraits, Biographical Notices, and Specimens 
of their Writings. 
By Tuomas Buctanan Reap. 
Royal 8vo., morocco extra, 27s. ; cloth yilt, 24s, 


THE FEMALE PROSE WRITERS of 
AMERICA. 
With Portraits, Biographical Notices, and Specimens 
of their Writings. 
By Joun S. Hart, LL.D. 
Royal 8vo., morocco extra, 27s. ; cloth gilt, 24s, 


LEAFLETS OF MEMORY, 


An Uluminated Annual for 1852, 
Royal 8vo., moroceo extra, 25s. 


THE SNOW FLAKE, 
A Christmas, New Year, and Birth-Day Gift for 1952, 
Feap. 8vo., morocco extra, 12s, 


CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS, 
AND NEW YEAR’S WREATH FOR 1852. 
Small 4to., cloth gilt, 7s. 


THE PROVERBIALISI AND THE POET 
With Twelve Illuminations and Engravings. 
Small dto., morocco extra, 24.; cloth gilt, 2Is, 


POEMS BY EDITH MAY. 


Elegantly Mlustrated by Cheney, Devereux, Furness, Greatbach 
&ec. With an Introduction by N. P. Willis, 


Small 4to., morocco extra, 24s.; cloth gilt, 2ls. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC and REPOSI- 
TORY of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE for 1852. 5s, 


ALEXANDER’S UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY 
of WEIGHTS and MEASURES, Ancient and Modern; reduced 
to the Standards of the United States of America. 

Royal 8vo., cloth, 9s. 6d. 


BERANGER’'S LYRICAL POEMS, done into 
English Verse by WILLIAM Youna, 
12inq., cloth, 8s, 


CHURCH'S (A. E., Professor of Mathematics in 
the United States Military Academy) ELEMENTS of ANALY- 
TICAL GEOMETRY. 


4a 


hest literary 














8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 
COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of MATHEMATICS, 


Translated by GILLaspre. 
Svo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


CONRAD'S (R. T.) AYLMER; or, the BOND- 
MAN of KENT: and other POEMS. 
12mo., cloth, 6s. 


DANA'S (J. D.) SYSTEM of MINERALOGY; 
comprising the most recent Discoveries. Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged, 

Royal 8vo., cloth, illustrated by numerous Woodcuts and Copper 
plates, 24s, 


DIX’S WINTER in MADEIRA and SUMMER 
in SPALN and FLORENCE, 
12mo., cloth, 6s, 


DOD’S ELECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
12mo., paper, 3s, 6d. 


FISHER’S SEVENTH CENSUS of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, 1850, compiled from Official and 
Authentic Sources. Paper, ls. 


MIMFIE’S (WILLIAM, Teacher of Drawin: 2 
the Central High School of Baltimore) TEXT-BOOK of G a 
METRICAL DRAWING, for the Use of Mechanics and —_ ; 
with Illustrations for drawing Plans, Sections, and Elevations 
of Buildings and Machinery; an Introduction to Isom | 
Drawing, and an Eseay on Linear Perapective and ‘Shado 
The whole illustrated with fifty-six Steel Plates, containing over 
two hundigd Diagrams. 

Imperial 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


MIMFIE’S TEXT-BOOK of GEOMETRICAL 











Schools. 12mo., sheep, 6s. 





LONDON: JOHN CHAPMAN, 142, STRAND. 
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DRAWING, Abridged from the Octavo Edition, for the Use of: 


3 the said 
OFFICE, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STBAND, 9 they Precio 
of the Bavoy.—Saeye0.t, December 1}, 185h d 
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